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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


SMALL progress has yet been made in licking the Tory Cabinet 
into shape. Sir Ropert Peet arrived in London early on Tues- 
day morning, and had an audience of the King in the course of 
the forenoon. The next day he took the oaths as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and up to the time we are writing, this is the only 
appoiugment that has actually been made since he arrived. The 
CowLeys, Marysoroucus, ELLENBOROUGHS, and GouLBuRNs, 
still haunt the precincts of the Court and of Apsley House, crav- 
ing place and pelf; but no one gives untothem. The Standard 
says that the seats at the Cabinet Council, the Treasury, and other 
Boards, numerous though they be, are nothing among so many. 
There are three or four statesmen ready to take any one place that 
may be vacant. This the Standard-calls the ‘‘embarras des 
tichesses ;* but it seems to us more like the embarrassment of 
poverty. Creditors are not paymasters; the frequent knocking of 
duns is a symptomatic of a long purse. What does Lord Cuan- 
DOS say 

Notwithstanding the materials for Cabinet-making lie around 
him in such abundance, Sir Rospert Peet can find none exactly 
to his mind, or at least none such as the King thinks fitting for 
his purpose. Therefore, overlooking the preeminent merits of the 
nighty Duke's younger brothers, and of the Red Tapists of the 
“Peet and Dawson crew,’ the new Premier sent into Staffordshire 
and Cumberland in search of Lord Sraniey and Sir James 
Granam. But here he was destined to meet with disappointment; 
for Lord STaNLey will not risk his character in company with the 
Tories; and even Sir James Grauam is said to recoil from a junc- 
tion with a Peex and WELLINGTON Ministry. Sir James is not 
supposed to be “particular,” but he has yet some regard to 
decency left. 

Two of the Duke's journals, the Post and the Herald, are 
exerting themselves to overcome the scruples of Lord Stan.Ley 
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ad Sir James to a coalition with the Tories; and are so singularly” 


indisereet as to quote, by way of precedent for such an abandon- 
nent of principle and party, Mr. Fox's coalition with Lord Nortu! 
That passage in Mr. Fox's life has ever (till now) been held up 
%a beacon to warn all future aspirants to power from sudden 
Unions with political enemies. It was considered} even in those 
days of laxity, as an insult to the nation. Its consequences were 
disastrous in the extreme; and it required all the eloquence and 
Ngour, and real goodness of CHar.es Fox, and years of services 
tothe popular cause, to procure the national forgiveness even for 
m. And now Lord Srantey is urged on to the same precipice, 
by the arguments which Fox was compelled to have recourse to, 
order to break his fall, and give the semblance of principle to 
What was too evidently the result of ill-regulated ambition. We 
ay to Lord StraNLey, or to any other eminent member of 
the Whig party, who may be solicited by the King or Sir Ropert 
2EL to join the Tory Cabinet, remember the fate of the Coalition 
Ministry! Ave.you stronger in the public favour than Caries 
0x was? Dare you brave what so nearly crushed him? If not, 
hold fast to your party, and to your principles, such as they are, 
despite the blandishments of a court and the lust of power. 
Among the rumours of the day we should mention a most pre- 
Sterous one—-no other than that Earl Grey, of all living men, 
tas offered, on certain conditions (net specified, of course), to 
jin the Duke! If the People of England can be cheated into the 
lief that the Tories have become sincere Reformers, they may 
‘ttainly be expected. to;swallow any thing. In order to fathom 
the extent of their gullibility, we presume, has this rumour been 
tteulated. The Tories are good at a trick, better at a lie: it does 
tot hurt their consciences to be found out, or they would never 
ve given currency to a slander of such magnitude. 
roughout the three kingdoms little is heard but the din of 
Weparation for the coming elections. A dissolution may be almost 
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daily expected. On several accounts it is manifest that it must 
be resorted to. It has been suggested, no doubt, that the new 
Ministers would perhaps meet the present Parliament, and take 
the opportunity of declaring their policy, and announcing some 
popular measures. But by whom are their plans and policy to be 
expounded? Sir Rosert Peet is no longer a Member. His 
leading associates must also vacate their seats on being appointed 
to their respective offices. Parliament would meet without Minis- 
ters in the Lower House. There is no machinery, during the 
prorogation, for getting the new Ministers elected. In the case of 
vacancies caused by death, the. Speaker, being certified of the 
facts, isssues the new writs; but he can only issue them by the 
direction of the House when vacancies occur from the acceptance 
of offices under the Crown. A dissolution seems therefore to be 
inevitable; and as we have reached the middle of December, it is 
plain that no time is to be lost. 

There is little to be added to what we stated last week respect- 
ing the general feeling in the country. The Tories dare not call 
public meetings. This is a confession that the Country is against 
them. In the days of Anti-Catholie fury, the leading Tories 
showed no reluctance to Penenden Heath and such-like gather- 
ings. They have never shrunk from employing the mob, or using 
the prejudices of the ignorant for their own ends. Now they feel 
that the masses are opposed to them, and therefore confine their 
exertions to hole-and-corner assemblies. 

Further inquiry confirms the opinion that the Tories are much 
better prepared for the next election than the Reformers. The 
latter have been negligent in the matter of registration; the 
former, stealthily active in preparing for the struggle which their 
leaders had the best possible reasons for deeming near at hand. 
Still, the preponderance we may confidently expect to find on the 
Liberal side. The minor differences of the Reformers have been 
abandoned. There has, however, been a far greater approximation 
of the Whigs to the Radicals than of the latter to the more aristo- 
cratic section of the Liberals. The Movement, in other words, has 
gained by late events. 

The Tory minority in the new Parliament will be very for- 
midable. It will possess numbers, wealth, activity, zeal, and or- 
ganization. This expected gain by the Tories will not, however, 
be productive of unmixed evil. It will cause the Liberals to unite 
more firmly together, and demonstrate the folly of despising the 
foe, whose Parliamentary weakness has hitherto misled many as 
to his real strength and power todo mischief in the country. At 
the same time, it ought to prove a stimulus to exertion on the part 
of the constituencies. There should be a general and uniform en- 
deavour to make up by prudence and activity for the loss of nume- 
rical strength, which the neglect to register votes will cause to be 
sensibly felt in some instances. 





The Doctrinaires have triumphed in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. After a debate of two days, the following resolution, 
proposed by M. Herve,.a Ministerialist, was adopted by 184 to 
117. 

“‘ The Chamber, satisfied with the explanations of the Government respect- 
ing its policy, and finding nothing therein that is not conformable to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the address, passes to the order of the day.” 

And it is also worthy of notice, that this resolution was not 
adopted in preference to one of censure, but to a motion of M. 
Sauzet, the Deputy from Lyons, who was to have been a member 
of the Duke of Bassano’s Ministry, to the effect simply, that 
“the Chamber should pass to the order of the day,” 

TuieErRs distinguished himself in this debate by two eloquent 
speeches; of which the last, delivered on Saturday at the close of 
the debate, was the most effective. ‘ It was M. Tu1Ers,” says 
the Chronicle's correspondent, “ who in a short, spirited, closing 
speech, resuscitated the old Conservative Ministerial spirit of the 
Chamber, and, amidst the acclamation of the Centres, decided the 
majority.” It was expressly avowed by Tuuzrs, that the policy 
of the Government was that of “resistance to the Movement :” at 
the same time, he fully admitted, that the support of the Chamber 
was indispensable to the maintenance of the Ministerial system. 
The speeches of Dupin and the orators of the Tiers Parti seem 
not to have auswered the public expectation. The Extreme Left 
voted against the Ministers, but did not join in the debate. 
Dupin declared that a seat in the Cabinet had been repeatedly 
offered to him, but that he had refused it on the ground that the 
nominal President of the Council was not allowed the free use of 
his “ attributes.” It is said that TALLEYRAND has resigned t 
embassy to London, and the Duke de BroGuiz is spoken of-ag; 
successor. 4 
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The new loan has been concluded at Madrid. Messrs, 
and RicaArpo are the contractors. The terms on whi 
been taken are not correctly known. Rumours of the r 
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of Martinez pe LA Rosa are again prevalent. Mina’s opera- 
tions in Navarre, though on a narrow scale, are again described 
as being uniformly successful. 





The Queen of Portugal was married tothe Duke of LevcuTen- 
BERG, on the Ist instant, by proxy, the Duke of Tercerra offi- 
ciating at the ceremony for the royal bridegroom. There were 
Breat rejoicings at Lisbon on the occasion. 





The Belgians are disturbed at the change of Ministry in Eng- 
land; and it is proposed by the Government to prepare for war, by 
increasing the number of troops in actual service, and by taking 
other precautions. 





The last accounts from the West Indies are unfavourable. At 
St. Kitt’s and Trinidad, serious disturbances have occurred) A 
proposition was made in the Jamaica House of Assembly a few 
days before the last accounts were despatched, which, if adopted, 
would go far to neutralize the spirit of the Emancipation Act. 
Mri Barctray was its author; and the nature of the proposition 
will be seen from the following extract from his speech. 

** A committee appointed to bring in a bill could not, according to the usage 
and custom of the House, take evidence which was most essential to the object 
he had in view, in showing beyond all doubt that the Negroes were not work- 
ing, and. would not work any part of their own time, for any wages that could 
be afforded to them; that two-thirds of the Pimento crop (the only one that 
had yet come in) had been lost; that the attempt at sugar-making, where it 
had been tried, had been almost an entire failure ; and, in short, that the 
country was positively ruined and lost, unless some regulations were provided 
to compel the Negroes to work some reasonable portion of their own time, 
for fair and reasonable wages. In this course, he saw nothing repug- 
nant to the British Act: it was taking away nothing from the Negroes that 


had been given to them, but simply saying they must work for their own 
benefit.” 





The elections in the United States have given a majority to 
General Jackson. The fate of the Bank may therefore be con- 
sidered as determined: its charter will not be renewed. 








Che Court. 
Tue King, attended by Sir George Seymour, paid a visit to the Du‘chess 
of Gloucester at Bagshot on Monday. He returned to St. James’s 
Palace in the evening. 

On Tuesday, his Majesty gave audiences to Sir Robert Peel (who 
had arrived in town from the Continent early the same morning), the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir C. Manners Sutton, Lord Hill, and Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson. 

Lord Denman had an audience on Wednesday, and delivered to his 
Majesty the seals of office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
Privy Council was then held, attended by Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Duke of Wellington, Sir John Beckett, Lords Cowley, 
Maryborough, and Ellenborough. Sir Robert Peel, was sworn into 
roa as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and received the seals from the 

ing. 

His Majesty gave audiences on Thursday to Marquis Camden and 
the! Earl of Mulgrave. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel had a very long 
audience of his Majesty yesterday. 


The funeral of the Duke of Gloucester took place on Thursday 
night. ‘The preparations for the ceremony were commenced at an 
early hour, at Bagshot; where many persons were assembled to witness 
the procession. The deep regret exhibited by all classes, but the 

orer more especially, was highly honourable to the memory of the 

uke. He seems to have been universally liked by his tenants and 
neighbours ; and the hearse moved off from the Park amidst the tears 
and sobs of many of the poor. The children of a charity-school sup- 
rted by the Duke sang a hymn as the procession went along. The 
earse; the late Duke’s own carriage, and three mourning-coaches, with 
between forty and fifty private carriages, formed the procession, es- 
corted by a detachment of the King’s Own Light Dragoons. The pro- 
cession reached Windsor Park about neon. The body iay in state in one 
of the rooms of Cumberland Lodge, which was opened to the public, till 
about four o'clock. At eight o’clock,the body was removed to St. George’s 
Chapel. The Dean of Windsor received it soon after nine ; and the pro- 
cession moved on flanked by the Foot Guards, every man carrying a 
lighted torch. The Duke of Sussex appeared as chief mourner: the Duke 
of Devonshire as Lord Chamberlain, with the late Duke’s pages, 
equerries, physicians, and the Norroy King at Arms, composed the 
procession as it moved up the nave of the chapel into the choir. 
Among the attendants, were the Duke of Wellington, Lords Hill, 
Verulam, Rosslyn, and Jersey, Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Murray, 
and Sir James Scarlett. Several clerical dignitaries, but only one 
Bishop, were also present. The Dean of Windsor read the funeral 
service. ‘The corpse was laid in the vault prepared for the father and 
mother of the deceased, not in the Royal vault. A plain marble slab 
with the simple inscription “ Frederick William, Duke of Gloucester, 
1834” is to close up the recess wherein the coffin is placed. 





The Metropolis. 

The Common Council assembled yesterday. The Recorder read 
the King’s anawer to the Address, which we gave last week. Mr. 
Adhturst moved, that “ his Majesty's answer be entered on the 
minutes of the Court.” Mr. Figgins moved an amendment, that “ his 
Majesty's gracious answer be entercd on the minutes.” A scene of 
Breat confusion then ensued. Mr. Galloway contended that the man- 
mer of the King was any thing but gracious. Mr. Galloway was 
interrupted Tepeatedly by the Lord Mayor, who appears to have been 
ingly warm. But the orator was not to be put down. The 

Lord Miyor, in a tone of fierce wrath, threatened to. break up the 
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president of that Court. Sir Peter Laurie contended, that the wording 
of the answer might be criticized, but not the manner of the King, 
After a vast deal of bickering and clamour,\in which the Lord Mayor 
seems to have taken the lead, it was decided, by a majority of 46 to 
38, that the word “ gracious ’’should be inserted. -.It was subsequently 
altered to “‘ most gracious.” Another squabble ensued respecting the 
toasts at the Corporation dinners ; which the Lord Mayor claimed the 
right of selecting himself, without accounting to the Court or any one 
else. Mr, Charles Pearson endeavoured to obtain a hearing; but the 
Lord Mayor cut him short, by saying that the discussion should not 
interrupt the regular business of the Court. 


The Reformers of the Tower Hamlets assembled on Thursday, 
and passed a series of Anti-Tory resolutions, and an address to the 
King, founded on them. After the ostensible business of the meet. 
ing had been despatched, Dr. Lushington rose to address his constitu. 
ents. He was received with mingled cheers and hisses. Mr. Ham- 
mack, the Chairman, and Mr. Coates, with some difficulty procured 
him a hearing. The Doctor then declared his readiness to defend 
his Parliamentary conduct. He reminded the meeting of his votes 
in fayour of the Ballot, of Triennial Parliaments, the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws, the Abolition of Impressment, and for an Inquiry into the 
Manchester Massacre. By this time he seems to have guined the 
favourable attention of the meeting, and was repeatedly cheered. He 
said that he had no apologies to make, and would make none. For 
twenty-eight years he had been firm and consistent in his politics, when 
they were not so popularas at present. He asked to be tried by his 
uniform conduct, as the Tories were tried. 
“« You propose to try the Tories by their uniform conduct—for their pursuing 

that system which they acted upon, with hardly any deviation, for a loug series 
of years; during which I need not say, they constantly endeavoured to gain the 

favour of the Crown, by trampling on the liberties of the People. When, then, 

I hear people say, ‘Oh, for God's sake trust the Duke! for Heaven’s sake 

listen kindly to Sir Robert Peel, who carried Catholic Emancipation !’ I cannot 

help exclaiming against such folly and absurdity. The man who patiently listens 

to such stuff is an idiot; the man who avows his belief in them is a traitor. How 

do men act in private life? Do you confide in those you know to be convicted 
swindlers. If you seek a woman to be yeur companion for life, do you take as 
a wife, or as a mother to your families, a prostitute from the streets. If, 

then, men are governed in private life by such feelings, should they not 

feel equally jealous of the character of those whogovernthem? . . . . . 

The present is a great struggle, and it is not to be treated with neglect or indif- 
ference. You have, in the first’ place, against you the King. It is utter 

folly—it is false delicacy—it is altogether absurd to say, that by discussing these 
matters we are infringing on the prerogatives of the Crown. (Loud cheers.) 

The People have also their prerogatives; and, be it recollected, that the 

King was made for the People. If he chooses to appoint Ministers whom the 

People will not trust, the People can make him change them agiin. If he 
pursues such a course as to lead the country into danger, the People must stop 
him in his career. What is now the state of our country? For ten years we 
had a Monarch who was insane; for ten years more we had for his successor a 
cold-blooded and heartless yoluptuary; a change came, and we have now one 
who, after exciting the hopes and expectations of the People, ix prepared to dis- 
appoint them. But are the hopes of the People to be now blasted? 1 would 
warn the friends of Monarchy, that ifsuch a course is to be pursued, Monarchy 
itself is in danger.” 

He concluded by giving the meeting to understand, that their ad- 
dress could not be presented by their Members except at a Levée, 
and he ‘did not know when there would be one held; but that Lord 
Durham, or any other Peer, could demand an audience of ‘the King 
and present it. He promised to vote for stopping the Supplics. or any 
other equally efficacious measure for ousting the Torics; and was 
greeted with loud and long-continued cheering. 

Mr. Clay then addressed the meeting. He exhorted his hearers to 
union and firmness against the Tories. He was no apologist of the 
Whigs; but it was not for their misdeeds that they had been driven 
from office. 

Was it for their dalliance with the Tories, or for their complaisance to what 
in the House of Commons they called “ another place?” The Whigs had 
mutilated all their measures to please the Peers ; like the tyrant, who wished to 
make all men of the same size—those who were too long he cut a p ece olf, and 
those who were too short he drew out. In this manner the Whigs had 
mutilated all their measures ; from some they had cut off all that was good, and 
others they had drawn out to such perfect tenuity, that all that was valuable 
vanished. Was it for their sins of omission, or sins of commission ? Was it 
for refusing to revise the Pension-list, er was it for the infamous Coercion Bill, 
they were dismissed? For none of those things. The Cabinet had tien twice 
reconstructed, and each time had been more approved of by the Pecple. The 
resolution brought forward in the House of Commons on the 27ch of May, rela- 
tive to the Established Church of Ireland, had induced some of the me.bers 0 
the Administration to resign; and its new members, if not men of equal talent, 
were at least more decided Reformers than those that had Jei*. Did they 
believe that the late Cabinct had been dismissed because it had doue t o little, 
or that the new Government. would do more? If they might judge ‘ron the 
companions of the Duke, there would not be a man in the new Cabinet who 
was not steeped to the very lips in pledges against ali those very questions Ob 
which they and the Nation took so deep an interest. 

The Duke of Wellington had a quick eye in the field of battle, 
but he was slow to mark the signs of the times. He was one 0 
those men, of whom it might be said, that coming events never cast 
shadows before them. Mr. Clay then referred to Mr. Spaukie’s Second 
Letter. 

An address had been put into his hand, which was the second of S srgeant 
Spankie's to the electors of Finsbury, and it contained the following passage< 
* Sut who are they who are endeavouring to, bring you into such perilous 
experiments? J confess they generally appear to me (and | speak of the whole 
tribe) to be of those who composed the gathering at the Cave of Ailullan. 
Every one who was in distress—every one who was im delbt—every one who 
was disconteated—gathered theniselves. Such, 10 all ages, ace the materials 
of which sedition and rebellion are composed.” ( Zremendous hissing.) “ Why, 
gentlemen (continued Mr. Clay), | tawple under my toot the cout-mptible 
document.” Were they such as were therein described ? If the Duke of welling- 
ton and his party were the'friends of Reform they were retested 10 be, they 

must be delighted with such meetingsasthe preeent—-mectings of men deverml 
to arty on the great principle of. the Reform Bill. | Busisull though so deters 
mined, he weuld conclude by advising them to proceed celuily, deliberately, 
and prudently, as the calar must ultimately conquer. 

Mr. Hume being loudly called for, spoke at some length, and en- 





Coit. Mr. Wire suid, that the language he used was unworthy of the 
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insome places, the popular power would greatly preponderate at the 
election; which must be immediately looked for, as a dissolution might 
be expected on Tuesday next. 


Mr. Sergeant Spankie has addressed another letter to his Finsbury 


constituents. The first part of it consists of cool vituper:tion of the 
Reformers. The men who are now engaged in active o} position to 


the Tories, he describes as resembling those who assembled at the 
Cave of Adullan, in King David's depressed fortunes. The second 
division of the letter reminds us of the foolish tracts which were at one 
time circulated through the country, and which contained pictures of 
contented paupers and willing vassals to the “ quality.” The pecu- 
niary losses attendant upon political excitement, the falling-off of cus- 
tomers, and the glut of markets, are urged as reasons why tradesfolk 
should keep quiet and mind their own business. Assuming that the 
consequence of resisting the Duke would be the utter stagnation of 
trade, this candidate for promotion inthe Tory ranks sagely inquires— 
“ What farmer or grazier would raise and send produce to market when 
credit and confidence were destroyed and wealth annihilated? What miller 
would trust the baker? What farmer the miller? What grazier or salesman 
the butcher? What resources, what credit, would replace the deficit occasioned 
by the interruption of those occupations of industry by which millions get, day 
by day, their daily bread? Would the capitalists embark their wealth in useful 
undertakings? Would bankers and monied men discount bills or lend money? 
No man would trust his neighbour for a month. Not only the consumption of 
manufactures would cease but active capital would be withdrawn from employ- 
ment, and every difficulty would be accumulated in a country accustomed to the 
most perfect machinery and the most complete facilities in the management of 
all transactions.” 

He assumes also that the Duke will be able to conduct public affairs 
without that collision between the two Houses of Parliament which 
was threatened under the Whigs; but he does not explain how the 
two Elouses are now to work together harmoniously. In short, this 
letter is a fit successsor to the former one,—full of cool impudence and 
misrepresentation of fact, put together with the design of showing 
what a clever, subservient tool Mr. Sergeant Spankie would make on 
the Bench, should the days of 1818 return. 


An action brought by Spring, the prize-fighter, whose real name is 
Winter, against the proprietor of the Sun, fora libel, was tried on Satur- 
day in the Court of King’s Bench. The alleged libel was contained 
in an article copied into the Sun from the United Service Journal. The 
case was stated as follows by Mr. Follett, the plaintiff's counsel— 

The writer of the article thought fit to assert that most of the individuals 
who had been connected with the ring had shown themselves to be worthless 
characters, and from thence he argued that prize-fighting was in itself debasing, 
and did not promote any uoble feelings in the mind. | In the course of the article, 


©@ the writer mentioned numerous instances of men who had been connected with 


“thieving,” and who had suffered the penalties of the law for various descrip- 
tions of crime. Among those was Thurtell, who had been hanged at Hertford 
for the murder of Weare; and of him it was said that he associated with prize- 
fighters and attended prize-fights, and to have his mind so thoroughly imbued 
with the feelings of ‘the ring,” that even on the scaffold he inquired how a 
fight between Spring and the Irish Champion had terminated ; and on bein 

told that Spring had won it, he expressed his satisfaction, and said that Spring 
was a good fellow. It was added tvo, that he was the bosom friend of Spring. 
The names of the prize-fighters and of their supporters were given in a list with 
references from one to the other. In one part of the list the name of Spring was 








mentioned, and the writer classed him as one of the worthless characters which 
@ it was the object of that article to prove were so numerous in the prize-ring. 
The plaintii¥ was alluded to.in the following manner—‘“ Spring, Tom, alias 
Thomas Winter, fought a notorious cross with Langan (vide Thurtell).” Io 
this manner, by connecting the name of the plaintiff with that of a notorious 
felon, the publication had endeavoured to injure him. 

Sir John Campbell addressed the Jury for the defendant. In the 
course of his speech, he argued, that to conuect the name of an honest 
man with that of a felon, was not necessurily a libel on the former— 

A person of the name of Donolan, some years ago, murdered his uncle, and 
vas executed ; and a great friend of Donolan’s was Mr. Jekyll, a most honour- 
ible member of the profession of the law 3. but would any one say that the cir- 
tumstaace of Mr. Jekyll having been a friend of Donolan was an, imputation 
tpon Mr. Jekyll’s character? This article, it was said, was to be considered 
libellous because it said “ Vide Thurtell ;” but in Vesey’s Reports, in the index, 
there were these words—“ Lunatic —see Lord Chancellor.” Upon looking to 
9" you found that Lord Erskine had contended that the moon had no effect on 
lunatics ; but this did not mean to iusinuate that the Lord Chancellor was mad. 

Lord Denman, in summing up, mentioned another circumstance con- 
tected with Mr. Jekyll’s acquaintance with the murderer— 

He remembered having heard that Mr. Jekyll was abroad at the time of the 
94 tal; and that on his return to England shortly afterwards, he found two cards 
© @ With the names of Mr. Donolan and Sir Theodosius Broughton upon them. He 
isked his servant where they resided ; and was surprised to receive for an answer 
~ neither of them was alive, that one had been hung for the murder of the 
Sher, 


The Jury, after a few minutes’ consultation, found a verdict for the 
defendant. 
On the same day, Mr. Breslin, an assistant. surgeon in the 9th Lancers, 
tained a verdict, with 2000/. damages, against Captain Carnegie, 
5/9 of Sir James Carnegie, for criminal conversation with his wife. 
A lhe trial occupied a considerable time, but possesses little public inter- 
qc It appeared that Mr. Breslin lived in the barracks. at Gort, in 
@kland, with bis wife, the only lady in the barracks ; that she was very 
Jong, handsome, and engaging in her manners ; that she was permitted 
W have very free interccurse with the officers of the regiment, especially 
"ith Captaia Carnegie, with whom she eloped; they lived in lodgings 
*Regent Street, uader the nawe of Captainand Mrs. Campbell. Mr. 
tslin’s treatment of his wife appeared to have been uniformly kind. 
On Monday, Mr. Ramsbottom, Member for Windsor, and a banker 
§ that town, and ene Donlan, a tailor, were tried on an indictment for 
Uspiring to defied the Reverend Thomas Brett of 500l., obtained 
&@ promise to paocure froin Lord Eldon, then Lord Chancellor, 
a church prefermet for Brett. through Mr. Ramsbottom’s interest. 
€ puveipal evidence for the prosecution was Brett himself; who 
More that he had deposited 500/. in Mr. Ramsbottom’s bank, on the 
t Nise of the fatter to get himappoiated toaliving. It was, however, 
vitted by this, Brett, that he had frequented gambling-houses; that 
ad fur some years Leew living i the King’s Bench, and that he 
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had drawn the money out of Mr. Ramsbottom’s bank in the :exular 
way of business. It was evident, in short, that it was a mere business 
transaction on the part of Mr. Ramsbottom, not at all discreditable to, 
him. Sir John Campbell, in speaking for the defendant, thus accounted 
for Brett’s motive in prosecuting so respectable a man— 

There had now elapsed eight years since this transaction had taken place; and 
it was probable that this proceeding was adopted to make Donlan pay a sum of 
money, which it was found impossible to recover by an action against him. The 
reason for joining Ramsbottom with the defendant Donlan was this—that an 
indictment for a conspiracy could not be preferred against one man. The object 
of the proceeding was to alarm Dovlan;: and consequently Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom was joined in the indictment, not because he had had any thing to do 
with the transaction between the prosecutor and Denlan, but because money had 
been deposited in his hands, which had been subsequently drawn out by bills of 
exchange, in the regular course of business. Grand Juries should always be 
cautious of receiving evidence in cases of this description, They should pay 
attention to the evidence brought before them in cases of conspiracy, as cases of 
that kind were frequently preferred without the possibility of their being main- 
tained, when brought before the Court. Mr. Ramsbottom had allowed this 
money to be deposited in his hands, but he was quite ignorant of the purpose for 
which it was placed there, and paid it out again the moment he was required to 
doso. To ouppow him guilty of this conspiracy, the Jury would infer he was 
the most foolish as well as the most wicked of men; for 4 was charged with 
nothing less than undertaking to obtain preferment from a Lord Chancellor to 
whom he was opposed in politics; and with promising to get it for money, 
which money he had given up when it was properly demanded. 

Mr. Platt relied upon the bad character of the prosecutor for the 
defence of Donlan. Mr. Patteson, the Bank Director, and another 
gentleman, spoke to Mr. Ramsbottom’s irreproachable character. 
The Jury stopped the case, and aequitted the defendants. 

On Wednesday, eight persons, called in the report Ford and ethers, 
were convicted of an assault in resisting the officer employed in January 
last, to levy a distress on the premises of Ford, a baker in Soho, who 
had refused to pay the King’s taxes. 

On Thursday, Captain Robison was tried on an indictment for a 
libel on Lieutenant-General Darling, contained in a pamphlet published 
first in Sydney, New South Wales, by Mr. Hall, the editor of the 
Sydney Monitor, and subsequently in London by Captain Robisen. 
The readers of the Spectator are already familiar with the nature of 
the charges against General Darling. Evidence of the publication was 
given. From the mode of proceeding adopted by General Darling, 
the truth or falsehood of the libel of course remains undecided. This 
point was insisted on by Mr. Erle, Captain Robison’s counsel. 
After stating that there were three modes of proceeding open to those 
who complained of being libelled, and that Governor Darling bad 
chosen that which rendered it unnecessary for him to come forward and 
meet the charge like a man of truth and honour, he went on to say— 

The habit of oppression was familiar to alinost all colonial governors, from 
Governor Wall’s time down to the present day ; all were often guilty of grieyous 
oppression, tyranny, and misrule. The defendant took his stand on this broad 
ground, that whea the matter complained of as libel related to the public con- 
duct of a public officer, unless that officer showed that the charges were false, 
no offence was committed. The prosecutor here did not allow the truth of the 
charges to be gone into. He took a course that prevented the possibility of all 
inquiry. Yet inquiry was proper in a case like the present ; and it was for the 
Jury to say whether, all other modes of inquiry being denied, the inquiry by @ 
public appeal of this sort was not to be permitted. All public officers were pro- 
perly liable to have their conduct questioned, and sometimes it was questioned 
In no very ceremonious manner. At the time the Catholic Emancipation was 
conceded, a nobleman of this country had distinctly stated that the Prime 
Minister had rendered himself liable to impeachment. In the same manner 
the Ministry that had just been dismissed had been perpetually accused of mis- 
conduct, and hardly a i passed without their motives being impugned. What 
check could there be up. the conduct of a governor of a distant colony, but 
the fear of a public ingyiry? Unless the Jury were satisfied that the state- 
ments were false, they ouz!it not to pronounce a verdict of guilty. 

Lord Denman told the Jury that there could be no doubt of the 
charge being libellou- ; and the defendant was found guilty. 

The Court of Excliequer was occupied several hours on Wednesday, 
with the trial of an action for damages brought by Dicas the attorney 
against the publisher of the Times. ‘The li-el was said to be contained 
in a leading article on the Jaw of libel, and in a report of the trial 
“ Dicas versus Harmer.” The proceedings of Dicas were alluded to as 
the “ buccaneering adventure of a notorious solicitor,” &c. After a 
very long speech for the defendant from Sir John Campbell, in which 
he took occasion to state his opinions on the law of libel, Baron 
Alderson charged the Jury. 

It was not necessary to go into the libel law as it might be hereafter, but as 
it now stood ; and, in reference to the existing state of the law, he defined libel 
to be “any writing or publication which directly or indirectly tended to injure 
the reputation and character of another individual.” He was now speaking 
only of private and not of public libels. The Jury would consider, ia the first 
place, whether the defendant had published somethiag of Mr. Dicas; and of 
that fact, which indeed was adinitted by the defendant, there could be no doubt. 
Then it was for them to say if the pubiication, taking it altogether, had a ten- 
dency to injure the character or reputation of the plaintiff; and if so, they were 
to decide what damages he ought to receive as a compensition, With the 
question of costs the Jury had nothing to do. By the law as it stood, a farthing 
damages carried costs, unless it appeared to the Judge that the action should not 
have been brought, and he certified to that effect. The Jury would take first 
one and then the other of the two articles set forth on the record, considering 
each publication as a whole, and say whether the immediate effect was to injure 
the character of Mr. Dicas ; but they were not to. make a strained application 
of the articles, the plaintiff beiag bound to show fairly that they applied. 

After a short consultation, the Jury found a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, the trial cf an 
action for damages occupied many hours. It was brought by Mr. 
Sibley, a tradesman in Oxford Street, against a butcher named Fendall, 
for adultery with Mrs. Sibley. The plaintiff seemed to have been 
actuated by some unaccountable whim of jealousy, as. there was no proof 
whatever of any illicit intercourse haying taken place between the sus- 
pected parties, nor did it appear that there was any partiality enter- 
tained by the lady for the butcher. The plaintiff was nonsuited. 

A true bill was found on Wednesday by the Grand Jury of Sarry, 
against the Bishop of Winchester and nine others, amovg whom are 
three clergymen and two magistrates, ou indictment, for au assault con = 
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mitted upon the Reverend Cornelius Griffin, at a public meeting, 
recently held at Epsom, on behalf of the Society for the Propagation 
ef the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 





Mr. Montague, the City architect, has had enough of his illegitimate 
child. The father of Aone Dyer, who affiliated the child to him, 

yesterday week, received a hundred guineas damages from him, anda 

similar verdict was taken for the young woman herself. Mr. Dyer also 

received damages from Alderman Harmer, for a libel published in the 

Dispatch, to the amount of 40s. with costs; and a similar verdict was 

taken by Mr. Pulley, the attorney of Anne Dyer, for a libel also pub- 

lished in the Dispatch. Mr. Harmer’s counsel tendered an apology 
for publishing that which was not true, and thanks for the liberal man- 

mer in which Mr. Pulley and his client had acted. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Saturday, a beggar woman, of power- 
ful muscles, was committed to prison for a month, for knocking down 
a lady in the street who refused to give her money. The woman 
followed the lady for some time ineffectually, and then knocked her 
down with a blow on the face. 

Palmer, the Policeman charged with setting fire to the houses in 
Rotherhithe, was again brought before the Thames Police-office on 
Wednesday, and after a long examination of a number of witnesses, was 
again remanded to Monday next. Stagg, the fireman who has been in 
custody on the same charge, was dismissed. 

Two more houses, one belonging to a carpenter, the other to a glazier 
in Rotherhithe, were set fire to, and burnt down last Saturday morning. 
Again there was a great want of; water. What Water Company has the 
supply of this district ? and what are the terms of its act of incorpo- 
ration? We had supposed, that in case of fire, every Company was 
bound to furnish a plentiful supply of water in return for the privileges 
it enjoys. 

A large hemp and flax warehouse, belonging to Messrs. Thatcher and 
Clarke, at the corner of Gracechurch Street and Great Eastcheap, and 
the adjoining premises of Mr. Balne, printer, was burnt down on 
Monday evening. The fire is supposed to have been accidental, 
and the property is said to have been insured. i 

A few nights since, some thieves got into Mr. H. Grittin’s looking- 
glass warehouse, at the corner of Duncannon Street and Trafalgar 
Square, St. Martin’s Lane, and stole the silver-gilt vase, or cup, 
weighing 200 ounces, presented by Lord Byron and the Committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre to Kean, in 1816. Lord Byron’s and the whole 
of the Committee and performers’ names are inscribed on the cup. A 
large reward is offered for the apprehension of the thieves. 





The Country, 


The parishioners of Birmingham have not paid Church-rates for 
three years, the incidental expenses of churches and chapels having 
been ecg ee by voluntary subscriptions. But the absurd notion of a 
reaction which has lately possessed the High Church party in several 
places, became prevalent in Birmingham, and it was resolved to make 
an effort this year to obtain a compulsory assessment. This design 
was not kept secret, and the opponents of the rate determined to fight 
the battle. A number of preliminary meetings were held; estimates 
were required and given; and both parties arranged the rules of the 
fight. ‘The meeting was appointed for Friday last, in the new Town 
Hall; which was completely crammed—probably nine or ten thousand 
persons were present. The Reverend Mr. Moseley, the Rector, took 
the chair. Mr. R. Spooner proposed a rate of fourpence in the pound. 
Mr. M’ Donnell, the Catholic clergyman, and several others spoke against 
it. Mr. Scholefield, the Member, said that, as aChurchntan, he felt quite 
ashamed to call on Dissenters to support his place of worship: he 
thought it as mean as it would be to call upon his neighbour to pay 
Mr. Scholefield’s bill at an inn. He proposed that a subscription 
should be opened, instead of the rate; and offered to head it with his 
own name for 1007. Mr. Scholefield’s proposition and speech were 
enthusiastically cheered. The question was put, and about one hundred 
and fifty hands were held up for it, amidst loud laughter: on the op- 
posite side several thousands voted ; and the Chairman having declared 
the show of hands to be against the motion, a poll was demanded and 
arranged. The poll, according to an express written and signed agree- 
ment, commeuced on Saturday, and was to close on the following 
Thursday. On Saturday, accordingly, the polling began; and the votes 
at the close of each day stood thus— 




















Saturday...For the rate, .....ccceeeee 241] Against it, 875 
Monday - M$ ecccevcevcccceceeees 290 1445 
Tuesday 371 — 1393 
Wednesday ——— 316 —. 1390 
Thursday ——— 209 —- 819 
Friday —- 108 — 294 

1475 6216 


Onsix days’ polling, therefore, the majority against the rate is 4741. 
The contest ought to have closed on Thursday, had the Rector and 
the party with whom he acts been men of their word ; but, in defiance 
of their written agreement, the Rector has subsequently determined to 
keep the poll open till this afternoon; and perhaps he may still fur- 
ther extend the time. The opponents of the rate have delivered a 
written protest against this breach of faith into the Rector’s hands: 
placards denouncing the trick are posted about the town, and the Tories 
will gain nothing but disgrace by their treachery. - It is calculated that 
the votes, assayed under Sturges Bourne’s Act, will yield a’majority of 
nearly 2 to 1 against the rate. However that may be, the numbers 
polled are decisive as tothe Anti-Tory state of public feeling in Bir- 


mingham. The Tories are, as usual, resorting to bribery, by. paying 
- rates of their voters. This, it is said, can be proved against 
them. 


The electors of Manchester have been addressed by their present 
Member, Mr. Poulett Thomson, whose manifesto contains some 
spirited passages. He says— 

“ The acts of the Administration, to which I had the honour to belong when you 
selected me, are recorded in some of the most beneficial measures which ever emanated 


assert, under the guidance of Lord Melbourne, have proceeded steadily and fearlessly, 

“ Should you be called upon to exercise your elective franchise, it will be for you, 
and fur the other electors of the United Kingdom, constitutionally to decide, by the 
choice of those in whom you will confide, whether the power of Government should be 
placed in hands like these ; whether the task of ameliorating the institutions of the 
country, and correcting abuses which have sprung from a Jong course of corrupt and 
vicious legislation, shall be iutrusted to the friends or to the enemies of Reform; 
whether the work of reformation is to be stopped at its nt, or whether the 
Reform Act shall bear its full fruits. 

“ The struggle must come. If in the exercise of your right of choice you are dis- 
posed again to confide your power to my hands, though others might wield it more 
ably, none will do so more zealously, To give to the Reform Act its full consequences 
—to extend to the utmost to all classes the blessings of civil and religious freedom—to 
correct the abuses of the Church Establishment—to purify the Representative system, 
and secure the independent exercise of their franchise to those who possess it—to re. 
move the shackles from our industry—to economize the expenses of the State, and al- 
leviate the burdens of the People—will be hereafter, as it has hitherto been, my most 
anxious endeavour,” 

Lord Palmerston and Sir George Staunton met a large body of their 
South Hampshire constituents, on Thursday week, at Portsea. Lord 
Palmerston addressed the assembly in a long speech, explanatory of 
his Parliamentary conduct and political principles. He asserted hig 
consistency ; reminded his hearers that he quarrelled with the Duke of 
Wellington ona question of Reform—the East Retford Bill; and in- 
timated, that had he been disposed to separate himself from his col- 
leagues and the Reformers, he might have secured office again under 
the Tories. Sir George Staunton more briefly declared his principles 
as a Reformer to be unchanged, and avowed himself to be politically 
independent. Both Members professed hostility to the Duke. Their 
speeches gave satisfaction to the auditory, who unanimously agreed to 
support them again at the next election. 

On Thursday, there was another very numerous assemblage of the 
supporters of Palmerston and Staunton at Southampton. ‘The two 
candidates addressed the meeting at length on the proceedings of the 
late and the prospects of the country under the embryo Cabinet. Re- 
solutions were passed pledging the electors to support Lord Palmerston 
and Sir George, and insisting upon the necessity of union and exertion. 
Mr. Easthope, who is a candidate for Southampton, being loudly called 
for, delivered a spirited and liberal speech, which was exceedingly well 
received. 

There have been numerous other meetings of the Liberals during the 
week; but it is not necessary to describe the course of proceeding at 
each of them. Anti-Tory addresses and resolutions have been passed 
at Dartmouth, Nottingham, Dudley, Stockton, Barnard Castle, Ber- 
wick, Newport, &c. 

The Tories of Kendal having inveigled some simple and ignorant 
mechanics, by false representation of its meaning, into signing a 
Wellington address to the King, a meeting of the working classes of 
that borough was held at the beginning of last week, when the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted— 

“ That the mechanics of Kendal view with detestation and abhorrence the conduct of 
the Tory party, in taking advantage of the necessities of an unprincipled man, and 
employing him to procure the signatures of the people to an Anti-Reform Address, 
under the most foul and false representations; and that the following declaration be 
signed by those who have beendeceived, and published in both the Kendal newspapers: 

“ We, the undersigned mechanics and others, do hereby declare, that our signatures 
were obtained, or are attached to an address to the King, having for its object the main- 
tenance of the Duke of Wellington in power, by a hired tool of the Tory faction ia 
Kendal, under fraudulent representations, or without our knowledge ; and we do de- 
mand of the promoters of that address, that our names be immediately erased from that 
document.” 

This declaration, with seventy-two names appended to it, has been 
published in the Kendal Mercury. 

A meeting of the Church of England Lay Association took place 
at Bath on Saturday. The Reverend Mr. O’Sullivan attended; and, 
in a speech which lasted upwards of two hours, stated the present con- 
dition of the Irish Church, and advocated its cause. The Reverend 
Mr. Tottenham and ‘several other speakers addressed the meeting. 
The Bishop presided ; and, in speaking of his Majesty’s attachment 
to the Church, said he heard him express an | to the effect, that “ when 
he forsook the Church may God forsake him.—Bath Journal. 

The great Conservative dinner at Maidstone has been postponed 
from the 12th to the 19th. Probably by that time the Tories of Kent 
will better understand the game they are to play.— Morning Chronicle. 

This morning we received the Northampton Mercury, and turned to 
it with the hope of obtaining some election intelligence respecting the 
county and borough; but, strange to say, there is not to be found in its 
ample folds the name of a sin~le candidate, nor a particle of election | 
gossip, nor a word respecting the probable result of the approaching § 
contests in the leading articles. At this time of day surely this is 4 7 
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Sir Francis Burdett has presented the Mechanics Institution of 7 
Derby with 100/. 

Part of the road leading from Whissendine to Melton Mowbry lies 
through the preserves of the Earl of: Harborough, upon which about a © 
dozen boys with clappers, horns, rattles, and various other instruments © 
more noisy than musical, are stationed: on the appearance of any © 
person with a gun upon the road, he is quickly surrounded by this § 
clamorous group, who ply their various engines with such a vengeance 
as not only to frightén the game beyond the shooting distance of the 
suspected individual, but absolutely to put many of his Majesty’s harm- © 
less equestrian lieges in bodily fear. This uproarious little band is 
marshalled and disciplined by two men, one acting as commander-ln- 
chief, and the other as a sort of adjutant; if the boys be not in sight 
of the principal or his assistant when a stranger appears, they are sum- 
moned to the spot by a stentorian “ Yoicks” and “ Halloo” that would 
do credit to the lungs of a practised huntsman: forthwith the uproat § 
commences, and it continues till the poor persecuted wight is beyon 
the limits of the manor.—Lincoln Mercury. 

On the night of Saturday last, as the keepers of Lord Bolingbroke 
were on the watch at Lediard, Wilts, they fell in with seven poachers, 
all of them well armed. The numbers being equal, and pretty we 
matched, the keepers asked them if they intended to fire, or to fight 
like men? The poachers at once said they would have a fair fight for 
it; and immediately each party put aside their arms. A despers 
struggle soon ensued ; but the poachers being likely to be overpowere®s 
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from the Legislature. The Administration received at the end of last session a rein- 
forcement from the Popular party ; and the work vf Reform would, I can confidently 
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made their appearance. The keepers were now beaten unmercifully, 
particularly Coxe, the head keeper. His son, after the most brutal 
treatment, was thrown into a large pond of water, and was saved almost 
by amiracle. All the poachers effected their escape: one of them, how- 
ever, was severely cut about the neck; which has since led to his ap- 
prehension, and is likely to be the means of discovering the whole 
gang.— County Chronicle. 

Mr. Jenson, clerk of the Northamptonshire Savings Bank, was 
brought before the Magistrates on Tuesday week, on suspicion of 
having embezzled money belonging to that institution, and was re- 
manded till Monday for further examination. We hope, however, the 
depositors will not take any alarm, as we feel satisfied they will not be 
losers by his misconduct.—Northampton Mercury. 

Mr. R. Eliot, a gentleman of fortune residing at Eling near 
Southampton, shot himself with a pistol on the 6th instant. He had 
been out of spirits for some time. 

Lord Rancliffe experienced a severe accident a few days ago, when 
hunting with the hounds of the Marquis of Hastings: his horse fell in 
taking a leap, and his Lordship’s shoulder was much hurt. The horse 
also trod upon him, in regaining his footing. ‘ 

The Dutchess of Clarence, the first Liverpool vessel direct from 
Canton, entered the Mersey late on Sunday night. Mr. Walker, of 
the Vixen revenue cutter, proceeded in his boat with four men to 
board her, the wind blowing a gale at the time. The boat reached her 
in safety; and, the examination having been completed, Captain 
Evans, the commander, being anxious to reach the town, took his pas- 
sage in the boat. The boat was, however, swamped on her return, and 
all on board were unfortunately drowned. Nothing was known of the 
catastrophe till Monday, when the steamer boarded the Dutchess of 
Clarence. On that morning, the Mate thought the Captain was coming 
off from the town: on finding that he was not on board the steamer, 
an explanation took place; and the fate of the boat and her crew was 
made painfully evident, by the body of Mr. Walker being washed up 
in the course of the afternoon, on the Cheshire, and that of Captain 
Evans on the Lancashire shore of the Mersey. 

The United States, one of the finest vessels trading between Liver- 
pool and New York, was stranded somewhere between Seacombe and 
Egremont, in the Mersey, on Thursday morning, in athick fog. It is 
feared that she will become a wreck; and lighters were immediately 
employed to take out her cargo, which is very valuable. There was a 
pilot on board when the disaster occurred. 

Twelve young women from Portsmouth were drowned on the 4th 
instaut, by the upsetting of a boat on their way from Chatham and 
Sheerness to the Isis.— Greenwich Gazette. 

Early on Tuesday week, the ancient church of Rivington, Lanca- 
shire, was discovered to be in flames. What extent of damage was 
done by the fire, we have not yet been informed. There is reason to 
suppose it was the work of an incendiary.”"—Manchester Chronicle. 

An accidental fire took place on Wednesday last at Anlaby, near 
Hull, by which seven horses were killed by suffocation. Little other 
damage was sustained. 

An accident occurred on Saturday last on the Leeds and Selby 
Railway, about two miles from Leeds. Some cows had strayed upon 
the railway; and, from some neglect, the engine was not stopped until 
three of them were knocked down and killed. The concussion threw 
the engine off the tram-road ; fortunately the banks were not steep in 
the place where the accident occurred, and none of the passengers were 
injured ; though all in the first carriage were thrown out, and the shock 
was felt along the whole line. A man employed in the tender was 
slightly bruised. The damage to the road was so far repaired as to 
allow of the usual transit on Monday. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Reformers of Dundee assembled in the Magdalen Yard Green 
on the 3d instant, to address the King on the present state of public 
affairs. A preliminary meeting was held in the Town-ball; aud as it 
was on the point of breaking up, word was brought to the Provost, 
that a flag with the inscription ‘ No King!” was displayed in the 
street leading to the place of assembly. The Provost insisted upon 
the flag being taken away before he could preside at the meeting. 
This was done ; and it appeared to be a trick of the Tories (every 
way worthy of the cause they strive to defend) to throw a slur of dis- 
loyalty on the Reformers. 


The numbers assembled at the Magdalen Yard are supposed to have 
amounted to from six to ten thousand. 

Provost Kay having opened the meeting, Bailie Symon moved, and 
Mr. George Milne seconded a series of resolutions, which, as might be 
expected from the usual manly and intelligent bearing of Sir Henry 

arnell’s constituents, are of a very decided character. We subjoin 
the second and third, in order to show the nature of the reaction” in 
that part of Scotland. 

“2. That the Duke of Wellington and his political associates, especially in the Peers’ 
House of Parliament, having, by their bitter and persevering opposition, been but too 
Successful in their endeavours to delay and tocripple that great first step towards the 
attainment ofgood and cheap government, Reform in the Representation of the People, 
ought now, if they have any sort of principle, or any shame, of all men to be the last 
to thrust themselves into the councils of the King; unless, indeed, for objects which, 
ane heartless, would have at least the merit of consistency; namely, to thwart 
he o ‘ration of that measure, and to render nugatory all those salutary provisions for 
alone itis cherished by the People. And that such are in reality the base 
_— which this domineering faction have now in view, is sufficiently obvious from 
leir votes, protests, and declarations, in the course of their subsequent endeavours to 
atrest or to impede the progress of Reform; and thus to withold trom the People the 
i doc gd those fruits to which they are entitled, and which they are determined to 

rom it, ; 

‘“ 3. That this meeting do, on these grounds, beseech his Majesty to repudiate ad- 
bare So unprincipled, and therefore so dangerous to his Government, and destructive of 
. le best interests of the People ; and tocall to his councils men who will act in accord- 
nee with the spirit of the New Charter of our Liberties, and be guided by those great 
Finciples so ably advocated, so consistently maintained, and so nobly vindicated by his 
they 8 former and faithful councillor, that wise, enlightened, and patriotic statesman 
eemarl of Durham ; and they feel assured that his Majesty will thus, by providing against 
wakness and vacillation on the one hand, and blindness and turbulence on the other, 
opt the most effectual means of preserving the peace and tranquilli:y of the country, 
ba ancing the happiness and prosperity of the People, and of promoting the useful- 

“8s and stability of the Government.” 


The speeches were in the same spirit as the resolutions—quite as 
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decided certainly. An address founded on the resolutions, to be pre- 
sented to the King by Sir Henry Parnell, was unanimously agreed te. 
Both Bailie Symon and Bailie Christie made some capital hits. 

The meeting then passed a unanimous vote of confidence in Sir 
Henry Parnell, and resolved to support him at the next election. 
They also came to the wise decision, “ that it would be an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of Sir Henry’s valuable time to visit Dundee at. present, 
in the contemplation of a general election.” Who would not wish to 
represent the Reformers of Dundee? 


Addresses to support his Majesty in dismissing his late Ministers 
have been agreed to in Leith, Greenock, Anstruther Wester, Kirk- 
caldy, Inverness, Cupar Fife, Ayr, by the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of St. Andrew’s, and at many other places. [But we see 
no account of the public meetings at which these addresses were adopted.] 


The Dumfries Times volunteers some corrections of our statement of 
the comparative strength of parties in the House of Commons. 

‘There are two Members (says that journal) omitted by the Spectafor, 
namely, Mr. Callender, Member for Argyle County, and General Arbuthnot, 
Member for Kincardine District ; the former of whom ought to have appeared 
in the Ist, and the latter in the 2d table.” 

If our Northern contemporary will take the trouble to look again an@ 
more patiently, he will find that Mr. Callender’s name is in the first 
list, and General Arbuthnot’s also in the second. 

The Dumfries Times thinks we are in errorin placing Mr. H. Johr- 
stone among the Duke’s supporters: he is a person, it seems, of “ ea~ 
treme moderation, both from principle and temper,” but excepting on 
the Irish Church question not likely to support the Duke. Really we 
think Mr. Johnstone was not misplaced. He cannot at all events be 
relied uponasan Anti- Tory. 

Again, we are told that Horatio Ross will not be a Doubtful Re- 
former, after his violent disclaimer in May 1832. The only doubt we feel 
is, whether he will remain a trimmer or become a decided Duke's man. 
At present he must stay among the Doubtfuls. Mr. John Dunlop we 
have since put into the list of honour; and are happy to learn that 
Captain Wemyss’s recent declarations, taken in connexion with his 
votes, entitle Him also to removal from the Doubtful list. 

Lord Stanley has declined the public dinner proposed to be given him 
on the occasion of his visit to Glasgow, to be installed into the office of 
Lord Rector. His Lordship assigns as his reason, the present uncertain 
state of political parties. We have heard that this result of the appli- 
cation has given great satisfaction to some of the gentlemen whe 
signed the requisition, on account of the misunderstanding which had 
gone abroad that in doing so they countenanced any of the abuses of 
the Irish or English Church, they having merely meant to testify their 
attachment to the principle of a Church Establishment.— Glasgow 
Chronicle. 

The Hull Advertiser some time ago intimated, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s exaggerated account of the drunkenness exhibited at the Glas- 
gow Dinner to Lord Durham, proceeded from pique at his not being 
allowed to speak at the dinner. To this Mr. Buckingham replies, in 
the long letter referred to in another column, as follows— 

“He (the editor of the Hull Advertiser) is wrong, in supposing that I was 
wounded ‘at not being included in the list of speakers ; for in point of fact, FE 
was strongly urged to take one of the toasts, before we left the Council-room to 
go to the dinner- table, and that by the Committee themselves; and he is equally 
wrong in supposing the existence of any ‘malignant feeling,’ on my part, towards 
any person living. No ‘ calumnious attack,’ as he supposes, was ever con 
templated, either against the party by whom I was entertained, or against any 
one else.” 

The Glasgow Argus, good authority on this subject, thus explains 
the real state of the case— 

“If Mr. Buckingham was ‘ strongly urged to take one of the toasts,’ it was 
by an unauthorized individual, and contrary to the express wish of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Buckingham sent to the Secretary of the Committee from 
Greenock a copy of a sentiment which he asked permission to give. The Com- 
mittee decided that the order of toasts having been finally settled, Mr. Buck- 
ingham could not be allowed to break in upon it. Mr. Buckingham after- 
wards sent a letter, in which he said that he would be happy to take any un- 
appropriated toast that the Committee would intrust to him. The decision of 
the Committee was, that Mr. Buckingham should not be allowed to give any 
toast. As to the feelings entertained by Mr. Buckingham, in consequence of 
his compulsory silence, he isthe only man who can know with certainty what 
they were. All that other men can do is to judge by indications. For our 
part, it really does appear to us a very suspicious indication, when we find Mc. 
Buckingham abusing and misrepresenting the dinner a few days afterwards, in 
a company where he knew there were many persons present who would rejoice 
in any thing that threw discredit upon those who held the principles avowed at 
the Durham dinner. .. . .. Mr. Buckingham may, perhaps, be anxious to 
know why he was not pecatre to speak. Of course we can no more say with 
certainty what were the feelings and motives of the gentlemen composing the 
Committee, than we coul@ say what were those which influenced Mr. Buck- 
ingham. But, purely for his gratification,-we will tell him what we believe them 
to havebeen. We believe that they felt annoyed, because, through the inad- 
vertent haste of one or two of,their number, Mr. Buckingham’s name had 
been allowed to appear in the list of Stewards, and that they were determined 
that the connexion between him and them should not be drawn closer by his 
being allowed to speak. Mr. Buckingham may rest assured that the stopping 
of his mouth on this occasion is only one of the indications he meets with daily, 
that the public is beginning to appreciate him at his just value.” 





IRELAND. 

An address praying his Majesty not to sanction the formation of any 
Administration opposed to Reform in Church and State, has, we 
learn, been already signed by one hundred and forty noblemen and gen-~ 
tlemen. The Duke of Leinster heads the list ; in which are included 
the names of the Earl of Charlemont and Lord Cloncurry. It is stated 
that this address is to be forwarded for presentation this day or to- 
morrow.—Dublin Register of ‘Tuesday. 

The Belfast Tory address is said to have received 22,000 signatures ; 
but as it unfortunately happens that Belfast, with its suburbs, does not 
contain more 60,000 inhabitants, of whom a large proportion are Re- 
formers, it would be difficult to make out how 22,000 male adults of the 
Tory party could be mustered there. About 2000 seems to be the fair 
number of the Belfast Tories: the other signatures must have been 
manufactured for the occasion; or the wag who says he counted them 
must have added a cipher. 
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vee Mr, O'Connell is exeiting bimself energetica}'y to set the Na- 
tional Bank of }reland on its legs, and apparently with great success. 
At Carrick-on-Suir and Trelee, branch banks have been al.eady esta- 
DBlisbed, and the capital paid up. More than 100,0002. bas been sub- 
scribed in Dublin. O’Connell expects to effect great things w’ih this 
bank. Fs 

Though the investigation at Nenagh, regarding the diabolical attempt 
to fire the residence of Mr. Otway Cuve, was conducted by the Magis- 
trates last week with closed doors, we are enabled to state as the 
result, that the accused, Mr. Dancer, was required to find bail in 5000. 
‘and himself bound in 200/., to take his trial at the next Ass'zes.— Tip- 
perary Free Press. 

Rack-rents and tithes are work'ng their usval resv'’s 0” m‘-ery, mur- 
ders, and outrage. In the couniy of Wexford, ive lead ords sie s—Il 
adding fvel to the fire, by demand 'ng buth to,e'"o". Toe tear. y of 
Clonmines, in the parish of T’nter, beve reccived the follow’ 17 very 
significart notice #rom thre agent of Arthur Aveovley, Esu.. 0° Bles- 
sington: “ The terarts of Clonmines ave informed. .bat oa Wedo-day 
the 10th instant, the composivion rent payable bv wwe Jan@lo-d wi! be 
added to the rent, and required (bat only bal’-yea tv) as ive reat is 
usually paid.”— Times Corie<pondent. : 

On Monday week, an attempt was made to collect arrears of tithes 
in Armagh county, to the amount of 25/., due to the Reverend James 
S. Blacker. The assistance of a large body of police, under the com- 
mand of Chief Constable Hill, was procured ; and several seizures were 
effected. The peasantry, armed with sticks, stones, aod p‘ichforks, 
attempted arescue. The Rec‘or, who és also a Magisivaie, unjori-cnately 
went out on tre occes!on to collect his own ‘ites. A conflict took place, 
and one of the peu szatry, Who atvempted vhe rescue, was killed, and 
six of the police severely wounded. Tbe peasavtry were wicbout fire- 
arms, otherwise the consequences would have been more fatal. — 
Northern Whig. 

On Sundey Jest, in a Roman Cerihole echepel rot siz mes Crom 
Carlow, the parisa p ‘est, ised of inectea.t oe ve mocal n-eee ys of 
the Gospel on the m'vds of b's dock, tade’ord » om fae 2! +1 the 
most territe devusc’eiionus agaiasi a gevdom 107: a and aur es so 
much so, that a membee of Lis cows, ogo “9 49 ool us mony persuns 
quitied the chapel irom disgust.—Ceilow Sen‘ivel. 








Mlicreulereovs, 

The will of the Duke of Gloucester bas been opened, and it appears 
he died worth upwards of 90,0001. He has left Jegacies to most of his 
household. Colonel Edmund Curry, the Duke’s Secretary and 
Comptroller, has 20,000/. bequeathed to him; and Colonel S. Higgins, 
K.H., the principal Equerry [and butt of the Zigaro] 25,0601. ; each 
of his Aides-de-Camp bas been left 30,000/. It should be mentioned 
to the honour of the late Duke that he was never in debt, and afforded 
an excellent example in the punctual and immediate discharge of his 
tradesmen’s bills.—Morning Chronicle. 

A correspondent of the Stcndard gives a more magnificent account 
of the Duke’s properiy. He states that he died possessed of “ very 
great property; the whole of which is left by will to his widow, of 
whom he always spoke in the most enthusiastic terms. A short time 
previous to his death, he had purchased a large freehold estate in Hamp- 
shire, of great value, and had upwards of 200,000/. in the Funds. It 
is believed that the whole of the property will exceed 500,000/. in 
amount. So ceriain was his Royal Highness that his disorder would 
prove fa‘ul, that a few days prior to his demise, he made all his family 
arrangements ; and his last request was that the Dutchess should place 
a valued ring upon his finger, and he should be interred in the clothes in 
which be died, and be placed in an elm coffin.” 

Sir James Scarlett is the sole executor of the late Duke of Glouces- 
ter.— Albion. 

It is said that the Colonelcy of the Royal Fusileer Guards, vacant by 
the decease of the Duke of Gloucester, has been given to the Duke of 
Gordon ; and that the Duke-of Northumberland has been appointed to 
the Trusteeship of the British Museum, vacant by the same cause.— 
(N.B. Thenew Government is not a Tory one. )—Morning Chronicle. 

Sir Robert Peel landed at Dover between eleven and twelve o’clock 
on Monday night. He came over from the French coast in the Ferret 
steam-packet, Captain Hamilton, which had been waiting for him 
specially some time at Calais. He staid about a quarter of an hour af 
the Ship Inn, and then started in a carriage and pair for London. There 
were but a few persons in the street when he left Dover, but these few 
cheered him loudly. Sir Robert Wilson waited upon him at the Ship 
Inn, -and attended him to his carriage. Lady Peel and two of her 
children, who accompanied Sir Robert in his hasty journey from Italy, 
did not go up with him to London, but remained at Dover, to recover 
from their fatigues. Sir Robert reached his house in Privy Gardens 
about seven o'clock on Tuesday morning. He was visited by the 
Duke of Wellington about eleven, and soon afterwards both proceeded 
to the Palace and had an interview with the King. 

It is again very generally reported, that Mr. Croker has declined to 
accept office under the present Government. He was in town, but has 
returned to Moulsey. 

In the temporary House of Commons, now fitting up, the Reporters 
will be accommodated with a separate gallery above and bebind the 
Speaker’s chair. There will be a separaie entance to this gallery, 
which will also have a ready communication with the Reporters’ seats 
in the gallery of the House of Lords. 

English rewspapers are circulated in Poitugal postage free. — Times 
Correspondent. 


AND DEATHS, 





BIRTHS, MARL} AGES, 
BIRTHS. 
On the 29th ult., at Kemp Town, Biighton, the Lady Grororana Carucant, ofa 
daughter. 
On the 4th inst., in Chavles Stveet, Berkeley Square, the Lady of Dr. Seymour, of 
a son, still-born. 
On the 15th of Ociober, near Malta, the Lady of the Hon, Georae A. Spencer, of 
a daugliter. 
On the 10th Sepiember, at the Cape of Gocd Hope, the Lady of Sir Jonn Herscuen, 
K,G.H, of a daughier. 











On the 9:h iust., at Somerby, near Melton Mowbray, ihe Lady of the Rev. Gusr AV’ 
Burenasy, of a daughter, i 

On the 8th iust., at Hatfield. the wife of the Rev. Bensamin Petre, of a daughter, 

On the 8th iust,, at Highgaie, the Lady of D. Aue:.anoew Rovermont, Esq., of 
daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Brook Green, Hammersmith, the Lady of the Rev. Epwarp 
Wicxuaw, of a son, j 

On the 9th inst., at Charlton, Kent, the Ledy of the Rev. Arruur Dxuvummonp 
of ason. MARRIAGES. ‘ 

On the 4th inst., at Prestbury, Wit.1am Caaries Townsenp, Esq., A.M., 
at-Law, and Recorder of Macclesfield, to Fanny, daughier 
Westbrook, near Macclesfield. 

On the 9h inst., at St. James’s Church, Lieut, George Manna, R.N., eldest son 
of Henry Manning, of Wonford House, Devoa, Esq., to Emma Jaxz, daughter of the 
late William Fowler Jones, of Ashurst Park, Keni, Esi. 

On the 9th inst., at Trinicy Church, Clapham, Aurren Jones, Esq., of Lower Gros- 
venor Street, 1o Mary, only child of S. Hillait, Esq., of Clapliam Rise, Surry. 

DEATHS, 

On the 30th ult., his Highness Prince Frepertck Wintram €uareizs Lovis of 
Hesse Philips:hal, at Copenh zer. 

Onihe 2d insi., at Beckenham, Kent, Major-General the Hon. Granvinne Anson 
CuEtwynp Srapy.ron, in his 77:h year. 

On the 3d insi., at Ousden Hall, Suffolk, the Rev. J.T. Hanp, M.A., Rector of 
Ousden, in his 82d year, 

On the 5.h ins:., at his house, F‘ndrassie (N.B.), Colonel ALEXANDER Grant, C.B., 
of the Hon. Evrst India Company’s Service, 

On the dch inst., at Killenevre, near Athloae, in bis 53d year, Major General James 
Parrick Murray, C.B., only son of the late General the Hon. James Murray 
formerly Covecnor of Quebec, and aive:wards of Minovca during its memorable siege,” 

On the &d inst., in Lower Mount Street, Dublin, General Sir A. Fitzcerauop, of a 
sudden attack of evysipelas. : 

On the 7.h insét., af.er a few weeks’ illness, in Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, Jouy 
Gorron, Esq., ii his 63d \ ear. 

On the 5ih ivst., at Hackney, in his 63d year, James Court, Esq., late Secietary to 
the Trini.v House. ; 
eon the 10th inst., at his residence, Denmark Hill, Surry, Jonn Joyner, Esq., in his 

th year. 

On the Sth inst., at Glasgow, the Rev. Epwaro Irvine. A.M.,in his 424 yeav. 

On the 6th iust., Joan Woops, Esq., of Crilgiove, an old and 1espected Magistrate 
for Sussex. 


Esq., of a 


sq Sarrister, 
of Riesard Wood, Esq. 


ELECTION TALK. 


Ancresea. Sir R. W. Bulkeley, a Reformer, will be reelected; 
and Captain Paget will also reta‘n bis seat for the Anglesea Boroughs. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LyneE. Mr. Charles Hindley is the Liberal, and 
Mr. Helps the Tory candidate. 

Baru. Notwithstanding the advice of his brother Sir John, Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse persists in dividing the Reform interest in Bath. 
The electors are generally satisfied with General Palmer and Mr. 
Roebuck ; but Mr. Hobhouse is doing his best to secvre the return of 
a Tory candidate, Colonel Daubeny; who is described as being a 
“‘ very gentlemanly man.” No doubt, a pretty qualification this fora 
Member of Parliament; but how is his head furnished ? 


It isrumoured that Mr. Throckmorton will retire, and 
the Reformers are looking out for a candidate to replace him. What 
do the Berkshire Liberals mean to do with Mr. John Walter? Will 
he be allowed to purchase the acquiescence of the Reformers as well 
as of the Tories to his reelection, by writing up the Tory Ministry in 
the Times? A letter, said to be by Mr. Walter, was copied into the 
Times of Monday: it is a laboured effort to justify desertion to the 
Duke, and would do no discredit to the most practised shuffler in the 
political world. Mr. Walter was returned by the strenuous efforts of 
the Liberals. His journal, the Times, has gone over to the enemy: Mr. 
Walter himself is plainly taking the same course, and should be at once 
discarded by his former supporters, as a deserter from the good cause. 


Berwick. Sir Francis Blake and Sir Rufane Donkin have again 
come forward. 

Binmincuam. The return of Messrs. Attwood and Scholefield 
may be deemed secure. There was some demur as to the first gentle- 
man; but he, as well as Mr. Scholefield, has given a written promise 
to oppose the Government of the Duke of Wellington, or any Tory 
Government. Messrs. Attwood and Scholefield are to accept any 
good that such a Ministry mey offer, but nevertheless to procure their 
removal, either by an address to the King, by stopping the Supplies, or 
any other constitutional mode. Thus the hopes of the Tories in Bir- 
mingham will be frustrated. 

Bopmin. There are four candidates; Lord Eliot, Sir S. Spry, 
Major Vivian, and Mr. Peter. 

Bripcnortu. Mr. Pigott is canvassing; but the Liberals hope to 
oust one of the Tory Members at this election. 


Bripport. Under the guise of a Reformer of the Canning school, 
Mr. Horace Twiss is trying his luck; but it is surely improbable that 
he will be preferred to either Mr. Warburton or Mr. Romilly. 

Bristot. Mr. Baillie’s Parliamentary conduct bas satisfied the 
Bristol Reformers, 2nd there is no doubt of his return. Here, as in 
other places, the Whigs and the Radicals have had the prudence to 
sink minor differences, and unite against the common enemy. It is 
very doubtful whether Sir Richard Vyvyan will be the Tory candidate. 
Unlike Mr. Baillie, he has been inattentive to the business of his con- 
stituents, and has disappointed his party, who had the folly to think 
him a “ crack man.” His pecuniary circumstances are also said not to 
be in such a state as to make an election agreeable to him. The To- 
ries will, however, undoubtedly have their candidate; and if they are 
content to divide the representation with the Reformers, they will 
probably be allowed so to do. 
important and wealthy place will be neutralized in Parliament; so far 
as voting goes, Bristol might just as well be blotted out of the roll of 
British constituencies. 

CANTERBURY. 
do not find any account of Mr. Watson’s prospects. 

Carnarvonsurre. There is as yet no opposition to Mr. Assheton 
Smith, the Tory Member. 

CaRNARvoN Boroucn. Sir Charles Paget retires. 
and Mr. Hughes, Reformers, and Major Nanney, a Tory, are spoken 
of as candidates. 

CuatuamM. The Tory Government nominee in opposition to Cap- 
tain Byng is Sir John Poo Beresford. 

Cuesuire, Norta. Earl Grosvenor retires: his. probable sec 
cessor is not named. 


BERKSHIRE. 





Thus the political influence of this | 
Lord Albert Conyngham is sure of his election: we F 4 


Colonel Parry | 
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Cirencester. Sir Michael Hicks Beech is mentioned as a worthy 
successor of Lord R. E. Somerset, who will probably retire. 

CotcuEster. Sir Henry Smyth and Mr. Sanderson are in the 
field, on the Tory side. Where is Mr. Harvey ? 

Cornwatt. It is probable that the four Liberal Members will be 
reelected. 
_ Coventry. Mr. Ellice, in his absence on the Continent, will be 
a again proposed by his old constituents; and Mr. Henry L. Bulwer also 
— again stands onthe popular interest. Mr. William Williams has put 
forth an address, on Radical principles; but it is hoped that the Re- 
formers will not at the present moment divide the popular interest by 
backing Mr. Williams against the old Members. Mr. Morgan 
Thomas will be again started by the Corporation; and it is reported 
f that Mr. Edmund Peel will be his colleague. No doubt exists that, 
united, the popular party cam securely return Mr. Ellice and Mr, 
Bulwer. Why should the Reformers of Coventry split their forces 
\f and promote the return of a Corporation nominee ? 
DenzsicH. ‘The Reformer, Mr. Madocks, is to be opposed by 
és Mr. Jones, a Tory. 
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‘ DENBIGHSHIRE. Mr. Biddulph and Sir W. W. Wynne are again 
4 candidates. 
a | DersysHirE, NortH. Mr. Arkwright, the Tory millionaire, is to 


be started against Mr. Gisborne, who was returned by a majority of 


4 1200 votes over his Tory opponent at the last election. If Mr. Gis- 
" borne was deserving of support then, he has much stronger claims now; 
for he has been one of the most useful and independent Members of 
is the House of Commons. We have read his address to the electors on 
the present crisis—an admirable one; and are deceived if it will not 
te work powerfully in his favour at the election. The times are coming 
when such men as Mr. Gisborne will be much wanted in the House of 
Commons, and we earnestly call upon his constituents to spare no ex- 
ertions to reelect him. 
1; DrvoNsHIRE, SoutH. Lord John Russell, Mr. Bulteel, and Sir 
4 John Yarde Buller, the latter a Tory, are in the field. Lord John is 
exerting himself strenuously to keep alive the old feeling in his favour 
id among the Liberals. 
Dover. Mr. Ellice, son of the late Secretary at War, has been in- 
4 4 vited by the Liberals. 
" Duprey. The excellent electors and stout Reformers of this new 


of & borough are girding themselves up for a desperate attempt to knock off 
: their Tory manacles. Their present Representative, Mr. Hawkes, 

will have to meet a fierce opposition. 

Fe Durnam. Mr. Arthur Trevor, a Tory, and Mr. Harland, one of 

4 the sitting Members, are in the field. Mr. Chaytor, the other Mem- 

~4 ber, has not yet come forward. ; 

‘aL _Doernam, Nortu. Mr. Hedworth Lambton is said to be sure of 

his reelection. 





vd is _ EvesHaM. Mr. Borthwick, a Tory, intends to try his chance here : 
the |g itis but a poor one, 

the & Exeter. The Reform candidates, Messrs. Divett and Buller, are 
the | ‘Tepresented to us as being secure of their reelection, though opposed 
of | by Mr. Follett, a very moderate Tory, but doubtless a supporter of 
Mr. © the Duke. 

nee Fiintsume. The Honourable Lloyd Mostyn will probably not be 
, | Molested by any Tory intruder. 

vain Frome. Mr. Sheppard, a trimmer, will be opposed by Sir Courte- 


nay Boyle, a Tory. ‘The Reformers should have nothing to do with 





‘eld either, except to turn them out of the borough. 

tle & GLoucesTER. The Reformers here have made up their quarrel ; 
sise | and it is nearly certain that Berkeley will be reinstated with Philpotts. 
‘ory & GLOUCESTERSHIRE, West. The Liberal Club, which is so effectually 
any | ramified through the Eastern Division of the county, is instituted in 
heir the Western, and is becoming very serviceable. Berkeley and Moreton 
;,or 4 Will probably both be returned again, though the Marquis of Worcester 


Bir- | 9 1s their threatened opponent. 
a Great Martow. Mr. William Carpenter, one of the editors of 


pry, | @ the Zrue Sun, has received a numerously-signed requisition, inviting 
(9 him to become a candidate for one of the seats, against the Tory 
eto .q Member, Mr. T. P. Williams, in whose family the representation of 


the borough has been an heir-loom for many years. Mr. Carpenter 
goes down immediately, with every prospect of success. 
_GREENWIcH. It is said that Messrs. Croker and Planta will oppose 
the sitting Members, Barnard and Dundas. 

Hampsuire, Sourn. The canvass of Palmerston and Staunton has 
been very successful. 
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; bo Hastincs. Mr. Joseph Planta is trying to unseat one of the pre- 
; sent Liberal Members. 


HirrerorD. It is stated that Mr. Biddulph and Mr. Clive will 
éguin be returned. 

Hrertrorp County. Colonel Calvert, Mr. Alston, and Mr. Brand 
are mentioned as the Liberal candidates, in opposition to Lord Grim- 
ston and Mr. Abel Smith. 

_ Hutt. The Corporation are making a dead set at Mr. Hill. In 
the present searcity of Liberal candidates, the electors of Hull may 
think themselves well off to have such a Representative as Mr. Hill. 
Men, far inferior to that gentleman in all that makes a Member of 
Parliament valuable, are eagerly looked after at the present time. If 
the electors of Hull suffer themselves to be bribed or bullied into re- 
jécting him, they will deserve to be represented by Mr. Carruthers. 
We are happy, however, to learn that Mr. Hill is in no danger. 

heton Kippexminsrer. Mr. Philips, it is expected, will defeat Mr. 
4 Godson in the approaching contest. 








Lameetu. Mr. Alderman Farebrother is canvassing all the Tories 


arly © . ° 
how! = ' can tind in Lambeth. The Reformers intend to return Messrs. 
pe Tennyson and Hawes. 
), Cap- fo ANCASHIRE, Soutn. Lord Molyneux has consented to come 
ae again with Mr. G. W. Wood. ‘The interest of the Derby 
2 pee ‘amily will be given to the Liberal candidates. Lord Francis Egerton 


8s the Tory candidate. 
Lancaster. Two Tory candidates, Sir R. Barrie and Mr. E. R. 
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G. Braddyl, will oppose the sitting Members, Messrs. Greene and 
Stewart. ; 

Leicester. Mr. Broughton Leigh, a Tory, will endeavour to oust 
one of the present Liberal Members. 

Leominster. Mr. Bish is again a candidate. 

LicuFteLp. The interest of the Earl of Lichfield is predominant 
in this city of the clergy, and two Whigs will certainly be chosen. _ 

Lonpon. Mr. Gideon Colquhoun,a Tory merchant, will be a can- 
didate for the City. 

Luptow. It seems probable that Mr. Romilly will be returned 
with Lord Clive: no third candidate has yet appeared. 

Lyme Rercts. ‘The Whig Member, Mr. Pinney, will be run hard 
by Lord Burghersh. 

Macc.esrFikEL_p. There is as yet no opposition to. Messrs. Broekle- 
burst and Ryle. 

MancueEster. The return of Messrs. Poulett Thomson and Mark 
Phillips may be deemed certain. 

MontcoMerysuirE, Boroucus. Mr. Edwards, the present Whig 
Member, is canvassing his constituents, and no opponent has yet ap- 

eared. 
: NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE. It is believed that Mr. Ord of Whitfield 
will be a candidate ; in which case, there can be little doubt of his 
return. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LynE. Mr. Edmund Peel is talked of; and if 
he will spend money freely, he may rely upon being returned for this 
borough. 

Newport, MonmovutH, anpD Usk. Mr. Bailey, a Tory, is con- 
fidently expected by his party to unseat Mr. Hall; but we hope better 
things of the electors. 

Norro.k, East. Lord Walpole, now in Italy, and Mr. Edmund 
Wodehouse, will be the Tory candidates. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. A correspondent from this county, whose 
letter reached us only just as we were going to press, informs us that 
the Tories have started a fourth candidate, in the person of Mr. 
Maunsell ; who is canvassing the Northern Division, in opposition to 
Lord Milton. The Reformers in the county and borough of North- 
ampton stand a fair chance of being trodden under foot by their active 
opponents. Let Mr. Vernon Smith take care of himself, or he will 
be ousted. The apathy of the Northamptonshire Liberals, at such a 
time as this, is most disgraceful. 

NorTHALLeRTON Mr. Wrightson, a Reformer, succeeds Captain 
Boss, also a Reformer. 

NorTHUMBERLAND, Nortu. Lord Howick, Lord Ossulston, and 
the Honourable H. T. Liddell, the two latter Tories, are candidates, 

PrymMoutu. Messrs. Collier and Bewes are said to be safe, not- 
withstanding they are opposed by Sir George Cockburn, and the new 
Ministerial influence. 

Poorer. Mr. James Bonar, a partner in the house of Small, Col- 
quhoun, and Co., and Mr. John Irving, the well-known City mer- 
chant, are canvassing in opposition to Sir John Byng and Mr. Lester, 
the Liberal Members. 

Rapnorsuire. Sir John Walsh, now Member for Sudbury, will 
oppose Mr. Wilkins, a Moderate Whig; a severe contest may be ex- 
pected. Sir John has property in the county, but is little known in 
that quarter. 

Rocuester. Mr. Bernal is safe. Mr. John Mills will probably 
be forced to retire, and the Tories talk of Lord Charles Wellesley in 
his place. On the other hand, the Reformers have got an excellent 
candidate in Mr. Twisden Hodges, sou of the worthy Member for 
West Kent. 

Suerricitp. Mr. Samuel Bailey has offered himself; and for the 
credit of Sheffield, we trust he will be returned. It is really a disgrace 
to that independent constituency to prefer any man in England to their 
excellent, enlightened, and accomplished townsman, 

Surewsspury. Mr. Slaney again comes forward. He will be op- 
posed by Mr. Cressett Pelham ; and a severe and expensive contest is 
expected. ‘ 

SuropsuireE, NortH anp Soutn. The Tories confidently expect 
to oust the only Liberal Member, Mr. Cotes, by returning Mr. Ormsby 
Gore in his place. 

SourHampron. Mr. Easthope, formerly Member for St. Alban’s, is 
a candidate, with a fair chance of success. 

Srarrorp. This immaculate borough has again been canvassed by 
Captains Chetwynd and Gronow. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, SourH. Sir John Wrottesley and Mr. Littleton 
will almost certainly be again returned. Mr. Holyoake Goodricke is 
mentioned as likely to be the Tory candidate ; but this is improbable, 
in consequence of the intimate friendship which has long subsisted 
between Sir John and the Holyoake family; and Sir John would be 
the displaced candidate, as Mr. Littleton is far too popular and too 
useful to be discarded. 

SrarrorpsuirE, Nortu. Two Tories, Messrs. Watts Russell 
and Sneyd, are mentioned as opponents to Sir Oswald Mosley and 
Mr. E. Buller. 

SrokE-upoN- TRENT. The reelection of Mr. Davenport is consi- 
dered secure ; but Mr. Wedgwood is threatened with an opposition 
from Alderman Copeland. 

WakEFIELD. Mr. Lascelles will oppose Mr. Gaskell. 

Warwick. Sir Charles Greville, and Mr. Bolton King have an- 
nounced themselves as candidates for this borough. 

WarwicksHirE, SourH. Mr. Evelyn Shirley, a Tory, and Sir 
John Mordaunt, are talked of to oppose the sitting Members. 

WarwicksHireE, Nortu. Sir Eardley Wilmot is tolerably sure of 
being reelected ; and an effort will be made by the Reformers to unseat 
Mr. Dugdale. 

Wen.ockx. The Radicals have not yet found a candidate to oppose 
the two Tories who now represent the borough. 

Weymourn. Sir F. Johnstone retires. Mr. Buxton, Mr. 
George Bankes, and Mr. W. Burdon, are the competitors for this 
borough. 

WotverHampTon. Mr. Fryer is said to be secure, but we hear 
nothing of Mr. Woolryche Whitmore. 
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&. Duke. A list of questions was submitted to him for answer, by a 
-mumber of his constituents, and among them the following: ‘ In case 
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pe. The Reformers feel c rtain of reelecting Culonel Grey 
bert Smith, Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli is also a candidate. 
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Curar. . Mr. Andrew Jobnstone has spoken out his hostility to the 


.you are again returned to Parliament, will you vote down a Tory, or 
any Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Tories, at once, and without re- 
spect to any professions they’ may make of following out a Liberal 
course of policy?” To this question Mr. Johnstone gave a hearty an- 
swer in the affirmative. Now, therefore, we can conscientiously put 
him in the list of the Duke’s opponents. But the numerous 
questions which his constituents found it necessary to put to one who 
has been a Member of Parliament during the last two years, prove 
their uncertainty as well as ours respecting the course he would take. 
i Dunresmiine Burcus. No opposition to Lord Dalmeny is 
talked of. 
Exciy. Mr. Holt Mackenzie will oppose Colonel Leith Hay, but 
the latter is thought pretty safe. 
Firesnine. Captain Wemyss, whose Parliamentary conduct and 
recent declarations have gained him the confidence of the Liberal 
arty in Fifeshire, is opposed by Colonel Lindsay. We are happy to 
earn from good authority, that Captain Wemyss may be put down as 
a determined opponent of a Tory Ministry. His constituents are 
thoroughly satisfied with him, and have resolved to elect him free of 
expense. It is a good symptom that he has lost the support of a number 
of the daft Fife Lairds. It will be remembered that we never con- 
sidered Captain Wemyss among the Duke’s supporters, but thought 
that his late conversion to Liberalism justified caution in putting him 
among his determined opponents. We cannot regret that we did so in 
this, or in any other instance, where it has led to those mutual expla- 
nations between Members and their constituents, which are of essen- 
tial service to the good cause. Our doubts appear to have had no 
worse effect than to stimulate the zeal of Captain Wemyss’s friends : 
we heartily wish him the success his spirit and principles deserve. 
Forrarsuime. The Tories have come to the resolution that Mr. 
Horatio Ross is not trustworthy; and so they have dropped that 
slippery politician. Sir James Carnegie was not exactly to their 
taste—he also is laid on the shelf; and at length they lave got an 
Honourable Stuart Mackenzie, who is to be supported by the Earl of 
Airlie and the party generally against Mr. Hallyburton; whom, how- 
ever, they will find it no easy matter to displace, if Mr. Hallyburton | 
fight the battle as he ought to do. 
Greenock. There is not a whisper of opposition to Mr. Wallace. 
Happinctron. Mr. Ferguson's return may be deemed secure. 
KINcARDINESHIRE. There will be a hard contest between Mr. 
Barnett, a Liberal, and General Arbuthnot, the Tory Member. 
Kirkcaipy, Dysarr, &e. Mr. Fergus of Strathore offers himself 
to replace Mr. Ferguson of Raith in this district. He is a well- 
qualified and worthy candidate ; and we cannot doubt his return. 
Leiru. Mr. Murray’s election is unquestionable. 
Lintiricowsuire. Mr. Hope Vere will run Sir Alexander Hope, 
the Tory, very close, if he does not unseat him, which his friends ex- 
ect. 
. Montrose. Mr. Chalmers of Auldbar has every prospect of beat- 
ing Mr. Leader of Londen. 
Pertu. Mr. Oliphant is almost certain of being returned without 
a contest. 
Ross-sume. Mr. Stewart Mackenzie is opposed by Mr. Mackenzie 
of Applecross. 
Roxsurcusuire. Captain Elliott’s friends are making spirited 
efforts in his bebalf against Lord John Scott. 
Stirtincsuire. Mr. Forbes of Callendar is mentioned as an op- 
ponent to Admiral Fleming. 
Surnertanp. ‘The friends of Mr. Macleod of Cadboll have been 
canvassing for that gentleman, and his reelection is considered certain. 
Wick, &c. Mr. Loch will be returned without opposition. 





The “ Lambeth Householder’ may send his plans, and we will give them our best 
attention at our earliest leisure: but at present we cannot possibly name a period 
for using them in the Paper. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
; Saturpay Nieur, | 
Aithough the appointment of Sir Rozert Pret to the Chancellor. | 








ship of the Exchequer is the only one gazetted, the Standard this © 
evening informs us that the following gentlemen are also to haye | 
5 


Cabinet offices— 
The Marquis of Cuannos, 
Sir Epwarp KwnarcisuLt, 
Sir Henry Harpinee, 
Sir Grorce Murray, 
Mr. Henry Barina. 

‘* The cast of offices,” the Standard adds, ‘is not yet finally arranged, nor 
have the Cabinet offices of the Peers been all fixed.” 

Of the persons above-named, the first and second are known as 
bigoted Tories, supporters of the ‘ agricultural interest,” but utterly 
destitute of official experience or business-like talent: Sir Epwarp 
KNATCHBULL, however, has the advantage of venerable years—sixty or 
seventy. The next is a gallant, fiery soldier, just the person to keep 
the front of a BerEsrorpD turned towards the enemy, but disqualified 
by habit, temperament, and education, for thé Minister of a free people. 
Next comes Sir GeorGE Murray; whose broken pledges, and the 
derisive compliments of the House of Commons as he returned from 
the Lobby, are so freshly remembered in Perthshire. The last of the 
lot is Mr. Henry Bartnc: who or what he is, few have the luck to 
know—he must be one of the ra¢ Bantnes: possibly he may have 
flung his legs about on a high stool in his uncle ALEXANDER’s count- 
ing-house—or is HENRY a misnomer? can it be the veritable Poxrrica. 
Janus himself ? 

Such are Sir Rozert’s chosen: the “ cast” of their several parts will 
be determined, we suppose, by lot. 

+ ++.» ‘We cannot (says the Standard) submit to lose a day in affording 
to the country the gratification and confidence which it will derive from know- 





me 





ing that the following Members of the House of Commons have been named for 
Cabinet offices.” 4 

This is the Liberal, the Reforming Cabinet! Who can wonder that 
even the Conservative Whigs, as they are called, shrink from it as they 
would from a pestilence; and that the sensible Tories, at the clubs | 
this evening, are shaking their heads, and pronouncing the whole thing 
“a failure?” 





It will be seen from the subjoined correspondence, that Dr. Lvsu-| 
INGTON’S caustic remarks at the Tower Hamlets meeting, on the folly — 
of placing confidence in the Reforming professions of the new Ministry, 7 
have stung Sir Rosert PeEt to the quick. As smoke seldom rises” 
except when there is fire beneath, so Sir RoBert’s soreness is sympto- 7 
matic of consciousness that the Doctor’s remarks were but too ap- 
posite to his past career and present intentions. Let the public note 
this. The hasty petulance of Sir Roserr PEEL, in this affair, re- 7 
minds us of the want of temper, the fidgetty irritability, which rendered 
him so unpopular as Leader of the House of Commons. As to Dr. 
LusuHINnGTon’s letter, it is all very well; but would have been better, 7 
had there been less of it. He might just have told Sir Roperr PEEL” 
to read the offensive passage over again, and he would find it contained” 
merely an illustration of an argument borrowed from private and applied! 
to public life ; and that the female allusion might be taken as a personal” 
affront with as much propriety as that of the swindlers. : 

THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR ROBERT PEEL AND 
DR. LUSHINGTON. 


“ Whiichell, Dec. 12, 183%. 

“Srr—I have to request that you will take the earliest oppoviunity of giving publi-T 
cily to the enclosed correspondence. 1 am, Siz, your obedient servant, a 
“ Yo the Ediior of the ‘Morning Chronicle. Ropert Peet.” 


y 





ve 
“ Whitehall Gardens, Dec, 12, 1834. Friday Merving, 10 o’clock, a.m. 

“Srr—I have this moment recd in the Morning Chronicle of to-dey the followin 
report of a speech atviibuied to you. 

“ When. said the Doctoi, I hear people say, ‘ Oh, for God’s sake, irust the Duke! 
for Heaven's sake, lisien kindly to Sir Robert Prel, who car-ied Catholic Emencipa 
tion!’ I ec ouot help exclaiming against such folly and absurdiiy. The men wa 
paiien‘!y listens to such siuff is an idiot—the meu who avows his belie? in them is 








In our list of Members of the House of Commons published a fort- 
night ago, the name of Captain George Ferguson, Member for Banff- 
shire, appears both as an opponent and supporter of the Duke. He is 
astanch Tory. 

IRELAND. 

Authentic particulars of the progress of election matters in Ireland 
are very scarce. Next week, however, we hope to have some informa- 
tion that can be relied on. In the meanwhile, we are happy to see it 
stated by the Courier, on what that journal considers good authority, 
that no fewer than seventy-five opponents of the Duke will be returned 
by the Sister Isle. 





THE ARMY. 


Wanr-orrice, Dec. 12.—12th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cornet Hon. R. Needham, to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bayntun, who retires; William Miller, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Needham, 15th Light Dio.s.—Cornet E. R. Read, to he Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Heneage, who retives; H, Manilion, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase‘ 
vice Read. Scots Fusileer Guards—CGea. G. Duke of Gordon, G,.C,B. from the st 
Foot, to be Col. vice Field-Ma shal H.R. 1. che Duke of Gloucester, dec. Ist Ret. 
of Foot -Gen. 'T. Lord Lynedoch, G.C.B, irom the 14th Foo, to be Colonel, vice vie 
Duke of Goidon, appoinied vo the counsave of the Scots Fusileer Guards, 14th Fe ot 
—Lieut-Geu. Hov, Sir C. Colville, GAC. vom the 74it Foot, to be Col. vice 
Lord Lynedoch, app int dt) the commend o° che Ist Foot. 21st Fooi—Se.ond Liev, 
M. M’Gre;or, io be Firsi Lieut, by purchase, vice Cavendish, who retives ; A. Andrews, 
Gent. io be Second Lieut. by pure! ese, vice M‘Gregor, = 27ih Foot—Eusign J. Hope, 
fcom the bali pay of the 89u Regt. of Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Edder, promuied; Ensign T.C. M. Ecden, io be Adjutent (with the rank of Lieut.) 
vice By ue, promoted, LOih Foo. —Capt. Hon, a. Jocelyn, tromfthe half-pay Una 
tached, to be Capt. vice Brevet Lient..Col. E. A. Angelo, who exchanges, Sdth Pe i— 
Lieut. 2. W. Byron, to be Adji, viee Howe, who resigus the Adjutancy only, 30. 
Fo t—Cayn. W. Campbell, from the 62d Kegt. of Fooi, to he Capt. vice O'Brien, who 
exchenyes. 4st Pooi--Capi. A. Hook, wom the half pay of the Royal York Ramzers, 
to be Capt. vice, Viueent, who exchanges, 46th Voot—Ensign W. Peacock, to be 
Lieut. by prvchase, vice Edwards, who retires; W. Hi. O' Poole, Gent. te be Ensigu, by 
purchase, vice Pexcock. G2d Fooi—Capi. G. B. O'Brien, ivom the 33th Regt. of Mooi, 
to be Cao. vies Canpheil, who exchanges. 74th Fout—\iajor-Gen, Sir J, Camp- 
bell, K.C.5. vom the 4 h Foot, io be Colonel, vice Sir C. Colville, appointed to the 
command of the 14th Foot. 94.h Foot--Major Ger. Sir J. Colboine, K.C.b, to be Col. 
vice Six J, Campt ll, appoint-u to the command of the 74th Foot, 











treicor. How do men act in private life? Do you confide in those youl row to be cone 
victed swindlers? If you seek a woman to be your companion for life, do you take as 
wife, or as a mother to your families, a prostitute from the streets? If, ther, men ar@s 
governed i private life by such” feelings, should they not feel equally jealous of the chat 
racter of those who govern them?’ 

« LT request that you wil! inform me whether that part of the above 
have ma.ked, be am accurate report of expressiors uscd by you? 
| “ Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, _ 
“ Siephen Lushington, Esq. M. P. “Ropert PERL. 


extract which & 


“ Great George Sireet, Dec. 12, past 3. 
“ Sir—At the time your letier arrived, I was professionally engaged in Comt, but 
have taken the earliest opportunity to write an answer. . 
“It is wholly impossible for me, considering the circumstances aitending the meetin 
of yesierday, to underiake to say with precision what particular expressions I used 0} 
that occasion ; but though undoubtedly some of the words stated by you in your lette 
were utiered by me, yet the whole passage is not correct. I know well che argument 
used. lL iniended to suppeit this posiiion—ihat the world, in their opinion of state 
men, ought to be governed by past experience, and .o rebut the “4 Li0n, atiuding ceed fs 
particularly co the Times, tiat it was probable tue new Adminis.cation raviig — 
opposed Ceform, were proper io be intrasted wich carryiag into effect the measure 
expected io result iheiefiom; but I did not, as .som your leiter I coviecture bea : 
incliaed to believe, use or ia ead to use any expression purporiing to aeve any © Y di 
beyond this—iheé the Duke of Wellio2’on aad yoarsel® could noi be eas y 
become zevlous Rew mes ia che ease in which thet (em was undersiood by ¥ ‘a 
mee.ing, avy move than w great cheue of priucioles aud characies would be likely ~ 
oceur suddealy io aay individual, My observecions if all conveci'¥ detailed, did nq 
reflect on che charsecer of any one; ther were divecved exclusivel: io che inexpedient 
in my jod pea, of ea oying ia ihe caase of Reform, persous hi hero opposed’ rer 
and no-bing wes wrhes from my iuteaiioa tuaa vo make auc pessovel allusions 
respeciiul vo yourself, “Lain, Sir, your obedient servi a., 
(Sigued) “ STEPHEN 
“ To the Right Honourab!e Sir Robert Peel.” 


“ Whitehall Gerdenc, Dec. 12, 1854. Friday Ere 
“ Sir—The explanation which your letter couveys, and ihe frank assurance oar 
thing was further from your iniention than to make any personal allusion disres} 
to me, sre eniirely sacisiactory. ae ae . 
“1¢ is pernaps .ight that 1 should add, Zor the purpose of removing ‘he very € ony i 
impressions io which che ieport of your speech might natavally give rise, I sd 
teniioa to give publici.y (o ihe correspondence which bas passed between Us 
« T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, ext" 
“Stephen Lushington, Esq., M.P.” “ RovenT 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Lord Rosslyn, it is confidently reported, does not go to Ireland, and Lord 
Cowley is named as Ambassador to Paris. — Chronicle. 

it is desirable that all the principal men in office should be in one or other of 
“4 the two Houses of Parliament. Now Mr. Horace Twiss is said to be designed 








4 for Colonial Secretary, or Attorney-General, or something very great; we have 
4 not, however, heard that he is to be made a Peer: in fact, it must be so obvious 
4 that he would injure himself by accepting a Peerage—just as Lord Chatham 
T- “9 did, and as people say Lord Brougham has—that there can be no doubt he 
US 7] would refuse it if offered to him. Then of course he must contrive to get into 
ve "4 the Lower House; and let the public judge whether his friends are not playing 
‘7 him false, when we tell the world that they have put him on standing for Brid- 
' port ! Yes! when, according to their own accounts, nine-tenths of the Reformers 
4 in England are to be turned out to make way for Tories—when the counties are 
| actually going a-begging for placemen to represent them— when the Metropolitan 
constituencies are craving for Conservative candidates to turn out Mr. Hume; 
aud Mr. Grote, and Mr. Clay; when all the Treasury seats are ready to elect 
nor any one whom his Grace may recommend—when nearly the whole represen-- 
tation of Great Britain and Ireland is open to the Conservatives to sack at 
as pleasure—Mr. Horace Twiss is sent down to knock his head against the impe- 
rly netrable walls of Bridport! Bridport, which is the very fortress of Radicalism ! 
RD Bridport, which is a colony of Dissenters! Bridport, in which the ‘ mischievous 
or § middle classes” are uncontrolléd! Bridport, which even before the Reform 
ep '@ Bill, used to return Mr. Warburton! Bridport, where Captain Astell failed ! 
a Bridport, where the voters are not to be got over with beer—nay, not even with 
ale! It is a burning shame—it is a wanton sacrifice of Parliamentary existence 
le. --it is grievous, that Twiss should be thrown away by the Duke with no more 
the remorse than if he was one of the rank and file.— Globe. 
om _-- ———— -—___—— 
the MONEY MARKET. 
. to Srock Excuanor, Farnay AFTERNOON, 
ave The English Stock Market has beea firm and the fluctuauons unimportant. 
nite Its present tendency, which is downward, hz+ been in some degree produced by 
‘AL the coatinued reporés of a dissolution of Parliament. A geaeral election will of 
: course be attended with considerable expense, and the withdrawal of a la:ce 
‘ill capital from its present employment. The uncertainty in which the Ministerial 
m arrangements are still enveloped, contributes in somedeyree to preveat the in- 
. vestment of capital. Money is, however, more abundaat than last week, and 
ling easily obtainable on good security. 
ow- Tn the Foreign Market, aa u iusual decree of activity has prevailed among the 
Sor F dealers in Dutch Securities. The project for giving tvese Bonas currency in 
Paris (which we noticed some iime azo), hes beea effected; and the first 
shat quotetion of the price appec ed ia the Cours Avéhensique os Moaday last. An 
hey | @ impulse hes thus heen given to te Stock in this Market; the 24 per Cenis. 
ubs. having been quoted veste:day as high as 553, which is the highest quotation 
‘ing they have ever vealizei on ovr Exchaage. This upwa:d movement bas heen 
fully sustained to-day; the clocing price being 553 %. All doubts as to the 
decision of the contract of the Spaaish Lean have been set at iect. by its being 
cer, adjudged to M. Arpow.in, upon the terms previously s.ated by us. The 
bliss Committee of the Stock Exchange have not yet decided as to whether the Stock 
olly | of the new Loan will be permitted quoxation in their official list. It was anti- 
try, @ cipated that the question wovld have beea- decided in the affirmative on 


Wednesday last; but it was again adjouraed, for the purpose (as we under- 
stand) of waiting the result of the meeting of Bondholders, which will be held 
on Monday next. The determination to which the Spanish Goverament have 
come, of postponing the payment of the Dividends upon the Cortes and existing 
Debts till six months after those upon the new Loan, has operated very un- 
favourably upon its credit, aad will, we doubt not, materially impede the cir- 
culation of the new Stock ; for, as it is almost impossible that the New Loan 
can now be admitted on our Exchange, its success as a financial measure must 
be considered problematical. Spanish Stock has been to-day as low as 514, 
but has since improved to 52§, and closes this afternoon at 524. 





we Portuguese Bonds have improved about 1 per cent. in price, and are firm at 
plied | nearly the highest quotation of the week. The other Foreign Funds are nearly 
sonal ©] at our last quotations. 


The South American Stocks do not improve, notwithstanding the intelligence 
from the New World is (with the exception of the last accounts from Buenos 
Ayres) generally satisfactory, and the last arrivals from Madrid bring advice of 
the arrival of an Envoy from Columbia, who is charged with negotiating the 
acknowledgment of the independence of the Republic. 

The Mining Shares remain at our last prices; and in the absence of intelli- 
gence from any of the districts, the business transacted has been trifling. 

SaTurpay, TWELVE 0’cLocK, 

As is usually the case on Saturday, the business of the morning has been un- 
important; prices, with the exception of those of Spanish Stock, are nearly as 
yesterday. The Spanish Market still continues heavy at 513 52. Much interest 
1s excited in the Stock Exchange by the approaching meeting of the holders of 
Cortes Bonds appointed for Monday next, as it is believed that the admission of 
the New Loan to the Stock Exchange will materially depend upon its result. 

Saturpay, Four 0’cLock. 

Reports of the difficulty with which the Ministerial arrangements are beset, 
have produced a slight depression upon the Consol Market; the price for Ac- 
count being now 914% 92. The transactions in the Foreign Market have been 
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‘hich chiefly confined to Spanish Stock, which has been as low as 51}, and closes at 
51g %- An improvement has taken place in the Shares of the Imperial Brazi- 
mae lian Mining Company, which are as high as 371. to 381. ; being a rise of nearly 
8l. per share. The impulse given to the Dutch Market has not been sustained ; 
ast 3, the closing price of 2} per Cents. being 554. 
, but 8 per Cent. Consols ........ | shut Dutch 24 per Cents......... 5544 
: Ditto for Account......... « 923 French 3 per Cents.. ....... 
neetin New 34 per Cent, Annuities. shut Greek Omnium, 5 per Cents. —— 
used 0 Bank Stock ... ...s0ee005. 0 —— Mexican 6 per Cents ....... + 
ur Jette India Stock...... e....e00. —— Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 945 
iment By Exchequer Bills,pm........ 36 Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. % 
f statesay Belgian 5 per Cents........ - 98% Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.ex.div, 73% Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 106} 
Danish 3 per Cents. ex.div.. 764 % Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 514 52 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Dec. 9th, Broughty Castle, Ryley, from the Cape; 10th, 
Thomas Snook, Plummer ; and Howard, Sparks, from ditto. At Deal, 8th, Claudine, 
Walker, from Madras; 9th, Bussorah Merchant, Moncrieff; and Westmoreland, Brig- 
stock, from Bengal; and Lady East, Strachan, from Batavia; and llth, Maria, 
Miller, from Singapore. Off Dartmouth, 8th, William, Clark, from Bombay. At 
Liverpool, 5th, Herculean, King, from Bengal; 6th, Indus, Hagart, from ditto; 7th, 

inerva, Metealf; and Qiiental, Fidler, from Bembay; 8th, Dutchess of Clarence, 
Evans, from China; 9th, Hindoo, Askew, from Bengal; and 10th, bombay Packet, 

arnock, from Bombay. At.St. Helena, Oct. 5th, Antelope, Adams, from London ; 
Mth, Columbia, Ware, from Singapore; Edward, Land, from Bengal; and Madeline, 
Hamilton, from China; 14th, Royal George, Wilson, from Bengal; and John Maylor, 
tawford, from Bombay; 16th, Othello, Leggatt, from Batavia; 17th, Pearl, Saun- 
ders; and 19th, Ann, Sloan, from Manritius. At the Cape, Sept. 18th, Marquis Hast- 
ings, Clarkson, from London; 2lst, General Hewitt, Copeland, from Bengal; and 
indu, Lothian, from Liverpool; and Oci. 2c, Fanny, Drummond, from Mauritius 
At Madras, June 29th, Sesosiris, Yates, from London; July Ist, City of Edinbargh, 

Taser; and Katherine, S. Forbes, Anderson, from ditto; 4th, Allerton, Gill, 
from Liverpool; llth, Amelia, Thompson; and Ernaad, Gillett, from London. At 
Bengal, July 28th, Mary Ann Webb, — :and St, Leonard, Gurr, from Liverpool. 

ailed—From Gravesend Dec. 9th, Cacique, Pulham, for St. Helena From Liver- 
= Pool, 5th, Coeur de Lion, Glover, for Batavia ; and 6th, Columbia, Patterson, forBombay 
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Arrived—Off Portsmouth, Sesostris, Yates, from Mad 
from’ China, At the Cape, Oct. 8th Bland, Callen, from Li 
29th, Georgiana, Thoms; 3lst, Royal William, Ireland ;"@0 ¥ 
Aug. 16th, Louisa Campbell, M'Queen; all from London} agd 
from Liverpool ad 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S LETTER TO MR. BULWER - 


Paris, 34 December 183 ng Pe 


Dear Str—Although I, of course, never have taken the trouble of rep 
misrepresentations circulated respecting me in one or two of ihe newspapers 
is no end of controversy with concealed adversaries, ye. when a person of te bi- 
lity like you, with your name, shows that such misrepresentaiions have gained ad- 
mittance into his belief, I have no hesitation at all in setting him right, by at once 
addressing him. 

You must have, then, been very much misinformed by whomsoever told you, that 
between my opinions and those of my colleagues, either at the Edinburgh Dinner or 
elsewhere, there ever has been, for one moment, the slightest difference whatever of 
opinion in our wishes respecting measures of Reform. I will venture to say, that I 
never uttered one word in my life, in public or in private, which could indicate a doubt, 
that all abuses ought to be reformed, and all safe and useful measures of improvement 
undertaken, with as much despatch as the due preparation of their details would permit. 
If you read the speech I made at Edinburgh, you will find that Lexpressed just as 
much difference of opinion with those who are for resisting improvements and useful 
change, as with those whose impatience will be satisfied with no delay, how necessary 
scever to perfect the schemes proposed. Indeed, I distinctly said, that b differed far 
more widely with the former than with the latter; because the one went only faster 
and further than myself, but in the same direction, whereas the other wouldgnot go at 
all, or rather were for taking the opposite course. That my sentiments were cordially * 
received by the vast majority of the whole of that meeting, no man who was present,* 
and could see and hear, will express any doubt. 

But, in truth, I do not find that these sentiments are opposed by any man of the 
Reform or Liberal party, who has well reflected on the difficulty of introducing vast and 
complicated changes into the institutions of the country. Who, for example, would 
have approved of my wisdom as a statesman—who would not have complained of my 
rashness—if I had pressed through the Municipal Reform Bill before the Commis- 
sioners had made their report? That this great measure was one which I had the 
most, perhaps, of all at heart, I think no one can doubt, who recollects, not only the 
responsibility which rested on me, almost singly, in issuing the Commission, against 
the known wishes of one House of Parliament; but that I was the author of the great 
measures which were introduced into the House of Lords in 1833, for giving popular 
constitutions to the new boroughs, and thus investing with municipal functions many 
hundreds of thousands of persons ; a measure only not pressed through last session, as 
is well known, because the bill for new-modelling the old constitutions of the existing 
boroughs could not then be ready, depending, as it did, on the report of the Commis- 
sioners, 

When you would represent me as a partial or doubtful Reformer, you surely have been 
listening to one or two of the hostile newspapers, and not reflecting on what you must 
immediately call to mind. 

I think no one need fear being considered a timid Reformer, who carried through 
(without any other person ever taking any part whatever in its defeuce) the Scotch 
Borough Reform Bill—the first attempt at municipal reform ever yet made in Eng- 
land; and which was the necessary basis of the great measure of Corporation Reform 
in preparation by the late Government. I should be only fatiguing you were [ to name 
the other measures of large and uncompromising Reform with which my name is con- 
nected ; and I will ask any one to point out any one instance in the whole course of my 
public life, in which I have opposed, in any manner of way, any practical measure of 
reform—be| it in Church or in State, in the judicial, or in the financial, or in the political 
department ; I might almost say any measure at all, for—except that I was against An- 
nual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and Voting by Ballot—J really recollect no case in 
which I and even the stoutest and most unsparing Reformers ever have been found to differ. 
My whole life has been devoted to introducing changes of a useful and practical nature, 
and never at all of a timid or paltry extent, into our establishments and our laws; and 
when I rely on the good sense and justice of my countrymen, and on their capacity to 
judge for themselves, and not allow their confidence in me, bestowed upon a uniform 
experience of above a quarter of a century, to be shaken by a few paragraphs in news- 
papers, the motives of which all the world plainly sees, I know that 1 do not indulge 
a vain hope that I shall continue to enjoy what has always been to me the chief reward 
of my exertions, next to the approval of my own mind. That my efforts have been 
always very much less than I could have desired, and that they have often been un- 
successful, [ am most ready to grant; but even where I have not been able to do all I 
would, I have done what I could to prepare a triumph in better times for the principles 
which have uniformly, and without one single exception, guided my public life. The 
last occasion on which I tuok this course—none other being open to me—were the efforts 
which I lately made to abolish the taxes on newspapers (so hateful to those who would at 
once instruct the People and purify the Press, but so dear to all who profit, or faney 
they profit by them), and to amend the Law of Libel; and 1 remind youof tlris matter 
that you may be able the better to account for the attacks to which in certain quarters 
I have been exposed, and also to show you that my attempts at Reform were not con- 
fined to what was done in Parliament. 

Your pamphlet alludes to my speeches in Scotland. One of the most eminent judges 
of that country reminds me, in a letter which I have just received from him, of the 
origin of that tour, he having been present early in the spring, when I planned it in 
concert with him, to show the North of Scotland to one of my children. They who best 
know me, and that learned Lord among the rest, are, I do assure you, the most 
astonished, and, indeed, amused at the idea of a succession of speeches and public meet- 
ings being a thing at all to my taste; and they know that I did all I possibly could to 
avoid those occasions. But I own that this was from personal taste, and not from any 
sense of public duty ; for Lam, and always have been, of opinion, that it is a duty in- 
cumbent on statesmen to cultivate a friendly intercourse with the People, aud to appear 
occasionally in their assemblies for the purpose of mutual explanation and counsels. 
This duty I have not shrunk from; but personally—I appeal to all who know me per- 
sonally—it is not to me the most agreeable of duties. Else, indeed, why had I conti- 
nually refused to attend all meetings from the moment I took the Great Seal? That 
refusal is not very consistent with the desire so ridiculously ascribed to me, of speaking 
at meetings. 

That you should allow yourself to call my conduct “ unintelligible,” and a “ riddle,” 
and so forth, is really astonishing ; and shows that a person may be condemned, not for 
any thing he has done, or left undone, but because another finds it easier to write a 
sentence than to reflect calmly on the facts, and the well-known, and universally known 
facts, of the case he undertakes to judge. [ should think that nothing can be more 
perfectly consistent than to be a steady reformer of all abuses, and a warm, zealous. and 
unflinching friend to all improvements in our institutions; and yet, to complain of 
those whom no amount of change will satisfy, and who ery out that nothing at all is 
done, if, from the absolute, even physical impossibility of doing every thing at once, 
any one thing remains undone. I should also hold it a perfectly consistent thing to 
contend that great measures of reform are necessary, and to bring forward those mea- 
sures when duly matured, and yet to be averse to bringing them forward in a crude and 
unsafe shape. Now,I would ask you just calmly to read any specch I ever made in or 
out of Parliament, in which I went one hair’s-breadth further against speedy reform 
than this. I uniformly have said, 1 will reform as T have reformed—nay, | am now oc- 
cupied in preparing reforms — but I will not change for the sake of change, and I will 
not bring all Reform into discredit by propounding crude measures. ‘his, you are 
pleased to call being as Conservative as the Court party can desire. No man who 
knows any thing of our history for the last four years, dares reproach me with being a 
lukewarm Reformer, or very infirm of purpose in the Government, or very sparing in 
the measures with which I deal out political improvement. I say nothing now of Law 
Reform. All have allowed that there I have done enough for the time | had the power; 
and all know, though I dare say when it suits them they can forget it, that others pre- 
vented me introducing a far more sweeping reform than any yet attempted in our judi- 
cial system --I mean the Local Courts. All have, likewise, seen that even when I 
quitted office, I was so anxiéus to have the finishing hand put to my Chancery Reform, 
that I offered to work for nothing, instead of leading a life of absolute idleness: and 
this sacrifice | was ready to make (a great one, all who kuow my private pursuits are 
aware it would have proved), not ouly for the sake of saving the public above 12,000/. a 
year, but (what is far more important) to enable the suitors in Chancery to avoid all the 
evils of a double appeal. That { have been rewarded for such an offer as I believe has 
not often been made to the country, by nothing but abuse, is only a proof that at a 
moment of excitement no party man ever can expect even the semblance of justice, 

But though my efforts tor Law Reform are not denied (at least as far as I know— 
for far be it from me to doubt that I may likewise be represented as hostile to that), 
yet you and others, who do not sufficiently reflect on the facts, and de not at all c: nsider 
how mischievous such statements are to the common cause, are pleased to quest oany 

being friendly to other reforms, Subscquent events may perhaps have taugit th se 
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in Reform, that onp-position was uct witout its 
had we met the Barliament. ia office, no man 
: sted without alundant attempts to prepare mea- 
bake WORD, IMPORTANT REFORMS: and I will add, that ifany 
T ind ANY ONE of my collea juesin the zealous ani active support, 
preparation of them, that man, be he wha he may, wili fil into the 
f ymmitted 





my having said in Scotland, that “1 ss world be done next 
ea the last.” That 1 could say that. or any thing like that, is utterly impos- 
ase to one Knew better than (and not more than two so well as) myself, all 
fin COntemplation, and in active preparation. What I did say—not ence, 
‘tithe I spoke, and was called Qpou to answer an addtess of my fellow- 
Hn; what i did say was this —I complaiued of the charge against ns that since the 
nN Biliwe tid dove vothing ; and then L weked, if all that was di nein the two ses- 
sious of the Reformed Parliament was nothing? I instanced all those great meas tres 
which Aad been passed —from the Negro Emancipation to the loor-Law Amendment ; 
aod then T said, that it would be far more correct to say too much had been done than 
too Tittle ; and T may have added (thongh [ believe I do not), that less woul! be cone 
mext year; and vo donbt that is true, Can any one suppose that such prodigious 
changes as those of 1<33 and 1834 can be maile again? But is there any fairness-- 
i is there any thing like fairness—in therefore describing me as having said that too much 
cee had been cone : is that any thing short of a very gross misrepresentation? let me add, 
, @ne of the most absurd, as well as’ grose perversions, that any controversy ever gave 

aise to; for if [ was complaining (as these thoughtless folks would have it) of so much 

having been done, of whom, I pray you, must I have been complaining? Why, of my 
owtiself; fof assuredly the supposed ‘too much.” was done by me as much. if not more 

than by any Of my colleagues, from the accidental circumstance of my position And because’ 

in reality, with the exception of certain poiuts inthe Reform Bill, as | stated in Parlia’ 

menf, there never was one single measure proposed in Parliament, while I was in o 

which had not my zealous approval, my cordial support, and my best assistance, in, 








prepariog it beforehand. as well as in carrying it through publicly. 
The same assertion which l now make as to all former reforms, I repeat most posi- 






















































which [took the warmest interest, and bore a most active part. 

Now, while I trust that you will see nothing but respect for you, personally, in this 
letter, [ must add, without any departure from the same feelings, that if you still cou- 
sider me inconsistent, because I am a stanch and unflinching Reformer, and yet 
would have none but wholesome and well devised reforms propounded —because I was 
teady with great improvements both in my own and in other departments of the state— 
though happily such vast changes as Negro Emancipation and the Poor-Law Amend- 
tment remained no longer to be made; because, being no Republican, but a friend to 
limited Monarchy, I am against abolishing the House of Lords, greatly as | may lament 
fits errors and prejudices, and even think that, with all its imperfections, its labours 
have frequently improved the measures sent from the Commons: who, with all their 
great and good qualities, are not exempt from error, when they have more work to do 
than meu can fiuish satistactorily,—if, for holding these opinions, you, and those with 
whom you act, and whose honesty and ability I sincerely respect—even where | may 
not quite agree with you—are pleased still to deny me the small credit of holding a 
rational, intelligible, and consistent political faith,—all I can say is, that I shall be 
sorry still to lie under your censure, but that before Lean escape from the weight of it 
my reason must be convinced, for until then I must hold fast by the same faith. P 

In conclusion, let me ask what right any one has to suspect my motives, when I 
happen to differ with him? My life, exeepting four years, was a continued sacrifice of 
interest to my gtk’ ape as a Keformer and friend of liberty ; and even in taking office 
four years ago, I made a sacrifice both of feeling and of interests, which some ative, and 
some, alas! no more, well know the cost of. But all the time I was tn Opposition, did 
J ever show the last slackness to do my duty in the cause uf free opinion, and of vpposition 
to the Court? What abuse did I ever spare ? What bad ineasure did I ever leave alone ? 
What Minister did I ever suffer to rest while the country was to be served by opposing 
him? With whom did I ever compromise, or treat, or dv otherwise than absolutely refuse 
all parley? Suwevy, EVEN WuerE REFORMERS DIFFER, THESE ARE FACTS WH:CH, 
AS THEY GIVE THE BEST PLEDGE OF SINCERITY ON THE ONE PART, OUGHT TO RECEIVE 
‘THE MOST FAVOURABLE CONSTRUCTION AS TO MOTIVE FROM THE OFHEK, 

Yours truly, 





Brovewam. 


A PECULIARITY IN THE RECENT EXERCISE 
OF THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 

Sir—The recent change of Ministry, the manner in which that 
change was brought about, and above all, the present state of the Execu- 
tive Administration, are events so extraordinary, mark so clearly the 
point we have reached in the progress of our civil contests, and afford 
so plain an intimation of the temper and tactics in which that part of 
the struggle will be conducted which still awaits us, that they cannot be 
too carefully weighed or too maturely considered in all their bearings 
and attendant circumstances. There are very few examples in the his- 
tory of any country, where so vivid a sign of the time has been vouch- 
safed to the contemporary age—such a glare of light thrown on the ac- 
tual circumstances and position of a people. But of what use isa 
beacon, if we only see its blaze in the retrospect ? 

The bistory of the successive Administrations which have swayed 
the councils of this realm during the last twelve months, is without 
parallel. While they lost the esteem of the nation, they grew in favour 
with the Court ; when the People trusted them, they fell. Divided on 
every imminent question of state and legislation, they were strong; 
the moment of their unanimity was the moment of their dissolution. 
As long as these Cabinets contained the-Anti- Ecclesiastical Reform 
principle, as long as bigotry neutralized their best councils and the ad- 
herents of the Irish hierarchy poisoned every measure of civil remedy, 
they concentrated the rays of Court favour, and shone in all the lustre of 
Royal approbation. They work off the noxious taint; the day of ex- 
pedients is past; they are on the eve of reestablishing a firm Govern- 
ment on the basis of public opinion ; when they are hurled from power, 
with a precipitation of which there is no example in our history. 

The People behold, with amazement, the fall of the Ministers in the 
very act of throwing off the shackles which had rendered them power- 
less for all good.. ‘The sudden change in the prospects of the nation, 
the return of arbitrary government, the reinstalment of priestly power, 
are truths melancholy indeed and weighty; but they are neither the 
most important, nor the most alarming portion of our recent history. 
Had the overthrow of Lord Metnourne’s Government occurred in 
those vicissitudes of party contests, by which the rise and fall of Ad- 
ministrations is promoted as a part, and no small part, of the healthy 
action of a free state, though we might deplore the consequences of 
the change, there would have been nothing unusual in the event itself: 
but it is the manner in which the late change has been brought about, 
the temper and spirit evinced by the parties to it, which give to this 
event all its significance, both as a sign of the present and a prognostic 
of the future. To this let the People look; it is this which most 
nearly concerns them in the present juncture. There are features both 
of cunning and violence in the recent transaction, resembling more 
nearly tne kind of tactics by which the sudden and dangerous fluctua- 
tions of a barbarous monarchy are produced, than the regulated move- 
ments and measured changes of a civil and popular state. The whole 
power of the state, the affairs of this great and free community, are 
transferred in a moment from one Minister to another of diametrically 
opposite maxims of policy, without note or preparation—with no osten- 
sible cause, by a movement as occult and precipitate as a counter. 
xevolution hatched in the Seraglio. Events involving the fortunes of the 








tively as to ull those new Incasures which were in preparation, and in every one of | 


empire, have succeeded each other with « rapid ty unexa-upicd in its ane 
nals. Ihe sudden dissolution of the Cabinet, the instant seizure of the 
whole power of the State by one man,above all; the deep laid scheme to 
gain dime—time to:see how far itis possible togo with safety in this vio. 
lent course, time for the’ People to grow familiar with the idea of a Tor 

Government, time to lull the vigilance of the Nation, to steal on their in. 
active suspense—all this is strange, new, and exceedingly unlike the 
usual course of public affairsin this country. This is not the ordinary 
working of the Constitution. These are not the modes in which 
power is either lost or acquired under.a mixed monarchy. They are 
neither consonant to the spirit of the constitution nor agreeable to the 
genius of the people. They are incompatible with a Parliamentary 
Government. Tranquillity, it is said, reigns: no agita ion: bespeaks 
a present crisis. Then has their ‘plot«sueceedéd:in its vital part ! 
Without practising on the sense of the» Nation, ‘all’ this vigour and 
violerice would have ‘been dangerous, ‘he abuse of the public 
mind was the capital part of the plot. ‘An attempt on po ver by the 
Tories, unsupported by an opiate delusion of the Peop'e, would 
have beer their swift destruction. To prepare astate of doubt—to in. 
duce irresolution—to hold the Nation‘in uncertainty—to diffus > the in. 


action of suspense—this was their game, the essence of their policy, . 


their only chance of success. It was. the refined part of their s-heme 
to enslave our understandings, to fix theirryeke’ on our minds. If we 
remain longer in our present state—if we do not burst the spell of that 
suspense which now paralyzes our understandings—if we do not shake 
off the doubts which hold us) in inactivity—if we view in the present 
rulers of this country any thing other than the determined and urre- 
lenting enemies of civil and religious liberty, time will have bardened 
and consolidated their domination, and their yoke may gall our necks 
for‘another half-century. It is true, the final ascendancy of Liberal men is 
certain ; but if the present system of delusion be continued, as continued 
it will surely be, how. long may this result be deferred, and through 
what unknown difficulties will it be reached? .Through the breaking 
out of the old diseases of the state—through the separation of the dif- 
ferent classes of society from each other—tbrough the derangement of 
the operations on which the trade and prosperity of ‘the state depend, 
and through the imminent’ hazard of that conflict of opinion so long 
foretold and feared. 

But from what quarter has this disaster burst upon the People? By 
what hand has this revolution in the Executive Administration of the 
country, the most abrupt and precipitate in our asinals, been effected ? 
The late Ministry were not driven from-their places by the violence of 
faction: no Parliamentary defeat preceded their fall. Far otherwise. 
In the strength of their union, without note or preparation, by an ex- 
traordinary interposition of the Chief Magistrate,’ the affairs of the 
People are suddenly and violently wrested-from those: hands to which 
they had been confided. The expulsion of the Liberal Ministers was 
the personal act of the Sovereign ; the change in the whole.prospects 
of the Nation has proeeeded fromthe Chief Magistrate individually ; 
and the crisis which now overcasts the destinies of England has 
lowered upon it directly from the Court. Let this be well marked. 
The present is an extraordinary crisis. It is important that the People 
should know exactly the position in: which they stand ; above all, that 
their eyes should be fixed: on every thing unusual or unprecedented in 
their present condition. 

Mark the tone in which the Oligarchy vaunt this act of executive 
magistracy! They admit that it was not the result of any of those causes 
which usually precede changes of Administration : they admit that it pro- 
ceeded from the personal authority of the Sovereign, whose will, they add, 
is absolute—unquesticnable! I stop not to inquire how far arbitrary prin- 
ciples enter into the British Constitution, or are congenial with the spirit 
and design of that Legislative Government under which we now live. 
But what season have the councillors chosen for making the experiment 
of Prerogative Government? What state of public affairs have they in 
their wisdom selected for dragging into light the relics of arbitrary 
power still reposing in the Chief Mugistrate of this island, and forcing 
on the eyes and senses of men a part of the Constitution which they 
have no wish to disturb, so long as it is not offensive? Is the present 
a sky or temperament in which itis safe to stir these rank remains? 
Already their efiluvia pollute the heated atmosphere and stink in our 
nostrils. Is the Representative Council of this nation still the instrue 
ment of the Aristocracy? Is our Government still an Oligarchy dis- 
guised by popular institutions? -Is it a juncture for opposing the per- 
sonal authorities and naked will of any single man to the sense of the 
community, when the central mass of the nation are the masters of the 
state—when the popular part of the Legislature speaks with the voice of 
millions, and the opinion of thé People, issuing through that forcible 
organ, strikes with irresistible might on Cabinet and Executive ? 

Is it a time to rake up the ashes:of kingly prerogative, when, through 
the vastness of the legislative questions which now agitate the Great 
Council of the nation, the whole frame of society is rent by political 
divisions 2 When the main body of the nation is almost torn asunder, 
in the struggle to upheave those enormous structures efcivil and eccle- 
siastical tyranry, rooted inthe corruption of ages,—structures so com- 
bined with the interests and mixed with the manners of the People, 
that their subversion rouses passions and interests against each other in 
mass, and threatens almost to break up that framework of society in 
which they are inwrought ? When the differences of political opinion 
are no longer, like the parties under the old Borough Aristocracy, @ 
petty scuffle for power among a few, but a mighty schism running throug! 
the main trunk of society? when the first very great breach in the Bri- 
tish community, the separation of the lower from the higher orders has 
hardly been stayed ; and the great question, coming home to the hearts 
of the whole population, has at length been proclaimed, whether 
government be an institution for the good of the whole, or a device for 
supporting a small part above the rest in power and emolument? 

In one word, when even the lenient hand of concession is no lounger 
sufficient to heal the distempers of the State, and nothing short of & 
total change in the genius and spirit of the Government—flowing from 
the recognition of very different moral principles, as to the end end aim 
of civil institutions, from those which have hitherto prevailed in this 
realm—can prevent the rupture from becoming incurable : is this a time 
to pour the cancerous humour of prerogative into the breach? 
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YOPRICS OF THE DAY. 
CHEAP ELECTIONS. 


Our last. week's article on this subject—the most important of 
ane ut the present moment—has been extensively circulated in 
the country. On two departments only of the directions we wish 
#@ add additional adyice. 

Lega...ExXPENsEs. 

The choice and location of Booths is a matter of frequent gene- 
ral arrangement by the agents of candidates. The Reform Acts 
give extensive discretion to the Returning Officer ;, who may con- 
duct the poll in any, convenient large building or warehouse. 
Much expense may be saved, therefore, by the non-erection. of 
booths. 

A saving, may also be made in the cost of Special Constables, 
numbers of whom are often appointed.in places where no dis- 
turbances are apprehended. 

The administration of the Long Oaths should be avoided by the 
popular party. It almost invariably profracts the poll a second 
day, where one day would otherwise suffice. 

The Poll Clerks are generally too numerous. A-careful selec- 
tion of mure competent persons would usually dispense with half 
ora third of the customary number. It iscommon to appoint the 
greatest raffs of the locality to this office of ‘“ checking votes.” 
Reversing the principle of selection, would greatly diminish the 
expense ; and surely, at such a time, and for two days, clerks and 
the younger members of the constituencies might gratuitously 
officiate. 





Tue Watcu CommitTEE. 

The judicious appointment of this new voluntary Sub-Commit- 
tee is of the greatest importance. Public notice should be given 
of its objects and duties,—namely, as a.means for the collection 
and record of every species of illegalact ; suchas Bribery, Treat- 
ing, payment of Rates preceding the Registration, Coercion, In- 
timidation, threats of Exclusive Dealing, &c. Accurate. notes 
should be kept, by the Watcu Commitres, of all Public-houses 


avowedly open by the. Tory candidates.or their agents, or gratui- 


tously open to their partisans. The persons conducting the “ spirit 
and beer-barrel_ process” should be narrowly watched. A record 
should be made of all detected instances of the gratuitous distri- 
bution of ribands and drapery, whether given to electors or non- 
electors. The functions of the members of this Committee are 
most important, if faithfully executed. In all cases of.disputed 
returns, their records will be highly valuable. The facts collected 
will, moreover, be of essential use to illustrat: hereafter the ex- 
isting defects of the Representative system, and especially to de- 
monstrate the virtue of the BALLor as a necessary corrective of 
the mode of voting. We urge therefore on the Reformers, in 
every contested city and borough throughout the kingdom, to 
nominate early a WatcH ComMITTEE. 
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THE DUKE AND THE TIMES: MEN, NOT 
MEASURES. 


Wuen a profligate in morals. or a reviler of religion becomes, or 
professes to have become, a convert from the error of his ways, it 
is expected that he will shun. the haunts of libertinism, and seek 
the society of the virtuous and godly. - He feels, or must pretend 
to feel, a loathing of his former boon companions, their principles 
and conversation. For if, notwithstanding his pious. professions, 
he still cleaves to those who “ rise up early in the morning to 
drink strong drink,’"—if his abode is still the resort of the im- 
moral and profane, — his pretended conversion is reasonably 
deemed to be only another downward step in the way of unright- 
eousness ; and “ the last state of that man is worse than the 
lirst.” 

As in morals and religion, so is it in politics and state affairs. 
There have been numerous instances of signal changes in the 
political professions of men. Desertions have taken place to and 
from all parties. Within a few years, many have become Re- 
formers, who for the greater part of their lives strenuously de- 
fended rotten boroughs. But what course did they take to satisfy 
the world of the reality of their conversion? They shunned the 
Anti-Reformers, and associated as well as voted with the Liberals. 
The fruits of their repentance were visible, and profitable to their 
new allies. They eschewed Tories and Toryism, as the unclean 
thing. On the other hand, Whigs have gone over to the Duke. 
Sir James Scarxert, Lord Rosstyn, and Lord Jersey are all 
noted rats; and. by this time, probably, tiie Duke of WELLING- 
Ton and his attaché Sir Rosext Pre have confidence that they 
will go the full lengths of Toryism: for they have voted against 
Reform on all occasions, and evinced the spite of hearty renegades 
against their former political associates. They saw the necessity 
of abandoning their old party, and giving substantial support to 
their new friends: they have given the requisite evidence of their 
apostasy. 

It is pretended by the Times, that the real lord and master of the 
Cabinet, the Duke of WELLINGTON, has become a Reformer. But 
Where are we to find the evidence of this sudden change? It is 
Not denied ithat up to the morning of Saturday the 15th of 
November, .his Grace was a bitter Tory, pledged chin-deep to 
Oppose the progress of Reform in England, and the Liberal cause 
‘nthe Continent. Since his baffled attempt to oust Earl Grey 
in May 1832 (when, for the sake of power, he offered to carry the 
m Beform Bill), dowr to the last week of the last session, it is ad- 
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mitted that his votes and speeches in -Parliamietit*were wit 4 
became the enemy of Reform—the’'Coryphiods of” the’. Tory 
Oligarchy. Not a word has dropped: feom™-him sitice “in 

nor has any authentic account of. private conversation’ aie d, 
which induces the belief that the’ Duke has again aban oned, ‘or 
even affected to depart from,- the real; the-cherished opinions and 
prejudices of a long life. Had he deserted |Toryism, he would 
have naturally been shy of Tories: ,had he adopted Whiggism; 
he would have been seen with Whigs: had he become a thorough 
Liberal, he would have advised the King to intrust Lord Dunnam 
with the formation of the new Cabinet. He has done nothing of 
the kind. What has he done? He has not only surrounded hime. 
self with place-hunting Tories—the identical Red Tapists of the 
old régime; he has sedulously avoided committing himself by‘a 
single Liberal expression even, as far as the public knows ; he has 
made a bitter renegade from Liberalism to Toryism, not from the 
latter to the former, his Lord High Chancellor; and he Jhas in- 
vested the leading commoner of Anti-Reform polities—the man 
who quarrelled with Husktsson, GRANT, and PaLMERsTON on the 
least of all questions of Reform, and who has uniformly, even 
when the Duke himself pretended to relent, opposed Parlia- 
mentary Reform—this man he has invested nominally with the 
first place in the Government. Does this look like a disposition 
to carry fout the principles of Reform? But there is more to 
come. 

W hat is almost the first step which these two “ Reformers ™ take 
together ? It is to make overtures to Lord Sranuey and Sir James 
GraHAM. Precious proof this, to be sure, of their attachment to 
Reform. Lord Sraniuy and Sir James Granam left Earl Grey's 
Cabinet, because they were opposed to such a measure of Church 
Reform.as even Lord Lanspowneg, Mr. Sprine Ricz, and Earl 
Grey himself were willing to concede. These latter. Ministers 
did not go by. any means so far as the House of Commons and the 
more Liberal Members of the Cabinet wished to move; but Lord 
Sranvey and his weak-minded follower could not. find it in their 
consciencies, or their presumed interest, to. adyance as‘ far as 
Lords Grey and Lanspownsg. In short, they were in the Cabinet 
the party of resistance to Reform in the Church. Yet the Duke 
and Sir Ronert, in order to make good the asseverations of the 
Times and other trimmers, that they are real-Reformers, seek 
for aid from the men who left office in consequence of their op- 
position to Reform. Had Mr. Anercromsy or Lord Jonn Rvus- 
SELL been applied to, we might have been puzzled; but here 
every thing is plain, and there can be but one conclusion—that 
the asserted conversion of the Duke to Reform is a mere fiction. 

So far from there being any evidence in support of the strange 
and improbable notion that the new Cabinet is to be a Reforming 
one, the proof lies all the other way. The state of parties, and espe- 
cially the vehement declarations of the High Tory faction here and 
in Ireland also, afford the strongest presumptive evidence that 
the object of the Duke and his satellites is “ to stop the Move- 
ment.” Indeed, this is avowed by the Post, the plain-dealing 
advocate of the Tory Oligarchy ; although the Times endeavours to 
throw dust into the pub'ic eye by pretending the reverse. 

The attempt of the Times to force the old maxim of ‘‘ Measures, 
not men,” and all that it implies, into the service of the Tories on 
this occasion, is perhaps the greatest piece of impudence. that 
ever was palmed by unscrupulous partisans on a gullible public. 
According to the Times, the Duke is going to do the very thing 
that he would not allow Lord Metsourne to carry. He says, 
the deed may be done, but you shall not do it. He cares not for 
the measures: he did not oppose them because he disapproved of 
them, but because they were not Ais. Men, therefore, and not 
measures, is the Duke’s maxim, and should be the motto of his 
supporter the Times. And yet, forsooth, the Reformers are called 
upon to give up all personal predilections or antipathies founded 
upon the conduct of public men—to abandon the leading Liberais 
and cling to the old Tories! Since the world began there never 
was a party who so shamelessly violated the rule they now seek 
to establish as the Duke’s. There never was a party whose oppo- 
sition was so thoroughly factious as that of the Duke has been, if 
his organ the T?mes now speaks his real intentions. 

The old proverb, ‘* Measures, not men,” when rightly inter- 
preted, means simply, that we should not suffer personal feelings 
to interfere with the public good. It does not mean that we are 
to select our instruments for the carrying of good measures from 
among the good and bad indifferently, and least of all, from 
among those who till the present moment of selection have 
avowed hostility to the measures to be given effect to. What 
sincere Reformer would intrust Lord ELLeNnorovenH with the 
purging of the sinecure and pension list, or the Duke of WxL- 
LINGTON with the retrenchment of the Army, or the Breresrorps 
with the reform of the Irish Charch, or the Duke of Cumprr- 
LAND with the suppression of the unlawful proceedings of the 
Oxangemen ?- The idiot who went out to gather figs from thistles 
would be a Solomon to him who should expect any substantial 
reform of abuses from men who are the spawn of political corrup- 
tion, and who fatten themselves and their kindred on what it has 
produced. 

The Reformers of England will act in this struggle like men of 
common discretion. In every-day life we refuse to trust the no- 
toriously dishonest. A convicted felon, even though his term of 
punishment is over, is not pushed into the place of an honest and 
upright servant. It requires years of unsullied conduct to enable 
him who has once betrayed his trust to recover the confidence of 
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his fellow men. So ought it to be in public affairs. If the Tories 
are indeed become sincere Reformers—if they repent them of their 
past oppressions and opposition to good government—let them 
testify their conversion by;théir disinterested support of a Reform 
Cabinet; and in Pn of time their iniquities may be forgiven, 
though the record thereof is imperishable. 





LORD BROUGHAM'S DEFENCE. 


Tr is a sad infliction, in these times, to be obliged to waste a 
thought on Lord Broveuam. But the morbid restlessness of the 
man, and the silly officiousness of those who, one after another, 
lend themselves to his tricky ways, leaves no choice to the jour- 
nalist who would be both honest and watchful. Deceit is hateful, 
delusion is dangerous, at all times, but more especially when a 
great battle, in which the energies and well-tested confidence of 
true men will be tasked to the uttermost, is about to be fought. 
At such a season, doubtful and disorderly characters must be ex- 
pelled the camp or placed under arrest. 

In Mr. Epwarv Butwer's lively pamphlet on the Present 
Crisis, a distinction between Lord BroveHam and three other 
thembers of the late Cabinet, his companions at the Edinburgh 
Dinner, is stated; and the puzzle of BroveHam’s character is 
delicately though not indistinctly touched upon, in this closing 
passage— 

** Of the conduct of that remarkable man it is not now necessary to speak ; 
nor is it by these hasty lines, nor perhaps by so unable a hand, that so intricate 
2 character can be accurately and profoundly analyzed. When the time comes 
that may restore him to office, it will be the fitting season for shrewder 
judges than I am to speak firmly and boldly of his merits or his faults. At pre- 
sent, it is no slight blame to one so long in public life—so eminent and so active 
—to say that his friends consider him a riddle: if he be misconstrued, whose 
fault is it but his own? When the Delphic oracle could be interpreted two 
ways, what wonder that the world grew at last to consider it a cheat!” 

The fame of Mr. Butwer's pamphlet having reached Paris, 
Lord Broveuam could not resist the temptation to filch a 
share of the notoriety which one of the most popular writers 
of the day was gaining. It answered his purpose exceed- 
ingly well to fasten himself upon Mr. Butwer; the above pas- 
sage furnished him with a pretence for a long letter in defence of 
his public conduct; and Mr. Butwer has published it, with com- 
mendation, in a seventh edition of his pamphlet. In this we deem 
Mr. Butwer to have been but too obliging: Lord BrougHam 
knows the way to the press without assistance, and he might have 
been left to take it alone. As to the commendation, we shall pre- 
sently see that it was undeserved. 

If the reader has perused Lord Brovenam's Letter, which is 
given at full length in a preceding page, with the same typogra- 
phical distinctions as in the pamphlet, it will probably surprise 
him, as it startled us, to find Mr. Butwer calling it a “ complete 
vindication "—an “ unequivocal refutation,” &c. He proceeds— 

*¢ In the same spirit as that which actuates myself, I call upon the public to 
jook reflectively, and with a larger criticism than that of verbal cavil, upon the 
bearing of the whole Letter; and to rejoice with me at the unmistakeable decla- 
rations to be found in its most remarkable passayes. Who, at such a time, when 
we seek to reconcile differences, even with the most moderate, even with the 
least distinguished, supporter of our great cause, can suppose, after such a 
Letter, that we should not welcome to our ranks a man whose declarations are so 
explicit, whose genius is so eminent—so formidable as an enemy, so powerful 
as a friend? 

<< We are willing,’ said that great and liberal statesman who now fills so large 
a space in public esteem—one who, by representing with energy the sound part 
of public opinion, delivers us from those who would represent only its excesses 
—‘ We are willing,’ said Lord Durham, ‘ to make concessions to our friends.’ 
Who will not reecho that sentiment, so generous and so wise? But if Lord 
Brougham be the friend of Reformers, it can only be from the misconceptions 
which he now refutes, that he has been considered by any of us the opponent of 
Lord Durham ; and we may hope that not only the several admirers of these 
distinguished men, but they themselves, may once more unite on the broad 
ground of affection for a common cause, and hostility to a common foe. Union 
is the keystone of our present policy ; and when England expects every man to 
do his duty, it is her greatest men who should set the example. If I have read 
aright the following Letter—on most questions that can be agitated at present 
¢and why, in such times, unbury the differences of the past)—these eminent 
statesmen must be agreed; and if on any they disagree, the disagreement can 
be reconciled by the maxim of conceding to a Friend” 

We are quite ready, with Mr. Butwer, to look at Lord 
Broveuan's Letter as a whole, and to eschew verbal criticism ; 
though we must take leave to say, once for all, that so poor a com- 
position seldom finds its way into the columns of a reputable 
journal. It strongly resembles some recent articles in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, the Morning Chronicle, and other English and 
Scotch newspapers, which were inserted out of deference to their 
parentage. Had their author been powerless, they would have 
been thrown upon the fire. 

The matter of the Letter seems to us as indifferent as the com- 
position. As a defence of Lord Broveuay, it is utterly un- 
availing. The wily Ex-Chancellor chooses to blink the real na- 
ture of the indictment against him. He is accused, in one word, 
of Political Immorality. Where shall we find a refutation of 
this charge—Lord BrovGuam well knows the particular counts 
of the indictment—in his Letter? 

Let us briefly examine the contents of the documert, and see 
what they amount to. 

1. A sneer at the “ respectability” of those who have exposed 
his political ¢racasseries. Of all men, Lord BroveHam should be 
the last to indulge in such a strain. He may blush for some of 

his own intercourse with the press; but he knows perfectly well 
that men in every way as respectable as Mr. Bu.wer have re 
eently deemed it their duty, in conversation, in private letters, at 
public meetings, and in the newspapers, to point out his deviations 





from principle, and to guard the public from putting faith in him 
asa political leader. It is a poor affectation to pretend that hig 
only assailants have been “ one or two newspapers,” and those not 
respectable. 

2. Lord Brovenam avers that he has uniformly professed him- 
self a Reformer; that he has never uttered a word which could 
indicate a doubt that all abuses ought to be reformed, and all safe 
and useful measures of improvement undertaken, &c. There is 
scarcely a Tory in the land who will not make the same gene- 
ral and vague assertion. The Times and the Standard have 
volunteered it for the Duke of WELLINeTON; Sir Rosert Perry, 
will make it for himself, as soon as he can open his mouth in a 
new Parliament. Men of all parties have always professed their 
readiness to amend real abuses. For many years of his public 
life, Lord BroucHam was as much opposed as Sir Roserr Pert 
to a large measure of Parliamentary Reform. 

3. There being no description of men, in or out of Parliament, 
who desire to see vast and complicated measures introduced into 
the Legislature without due preparation, Lord Brovcuanm's depre- 
cation of such precipitancy is a trick of rhetoric, intended to 
insinuate a falsehood. Unnecessary delay, and the “clipping and 
compromising of good measures in order to conciliate an enemy 
who could not be conciliated,” has been the real and unanswered 
charge against Lord Brovenam and some of his late colleagues ; 
but, God knows, it has never been alleged that any of their mea- 
sures were too deliberately and perfectly prepared—the contrary 
might be predicated of them all. 

4. Lord Broveuam claims the exclusive credit of having car- 
ried the Scotch Burgh Reform Bill. His claim cannot be 
allowed. Why will this pretender force us to strip him of his 
stolen decorations one by one? It consists with our own know- 
ledge—and we can appeal even to leading Edinburgh Whigs, his 
former friends and partisans, in support of what we assert—that 
of all the Members of Parliament in either House, who from offi- 
cial situation or local connexion were naturally led to take a share 
in the preparation and passing of the Scotch Burgh Reform Bill, 
Lord Broveuam took the least trouble in the matter, and has the 
smallest claim to any peculiar merit. The measure was prepared 
by others, carried through the Commons by others, urged upon 
the Lords by others, and that (unless we have been very grossly 
misinformed,) in spite of the frowns and coldness of the Chancellor 
- the first instance, and his merely official and formal support in 
the last. 

5. Lord Brovenam challenges any one to point out “ any one 
instance” in which he has opposed “in any manner of way, any 
practical measure of reform,” &c. We will point out an instance— 
an atrocious instance—the Warwick Borough Bill. Has it 
escaped his memory? He has prudently abstained from alluding 
to itin this Letter; but his conduct in that matter—how he dealt 
with evidence, law, and constitutional principles—will not soon be 
effaced from public recollection. 

Was not the Justices of the Peace Bill a measure of practical 
reform? Was not the Bribery Bill (the Tories are now blessing 
themselves that ¢# was defeated) another? Was not the Debt 
Imprisonment Abolition Bill a practical measure of enlightened 
humanity and much-needed reform? Yet who was the chief 
instrument in defeating or cushioning all these measures, but the 
very man who now dins the country with boastful pretensions to 
leadership and preeminence in every improvement? 

6. He was against Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and 
Vote by Ballot; but, with these exceptions, Lord BrovcHam 
declares, he has always agreed with the stoutest and most un- 
sparing Reformers. He should refresh his memory a little. He 
was not always against even these articles of an exclusive Re- 
forming creed; he professed the two most questionable of the 
three, when he expected to obtain by the profession a seat in 
Parliament for Westminster—he recanted them all when he sat 
as the nominee of a Whig lord. And see how trickily, how 
fraudulently, he slips in the Ballot, together with the two other 
Radical measures—to prejudice the ignorant and timid against 
it—though it is quite distinct from them, and heartily supported 
by men who are opposed to Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage. 

7. His efforts to abolish the Newspaper Stamp Tax and to amend 
the Law of Libel. What Lord BroucHam may have done in regard 
to these matters, in the Cabinet, we have never heard. _After 
nearly four years’ occupancy of a most influential station in the 
Government, he made a pompous display before the House of 
Commons Committee: he spoke a great deal about the Newspaper 
Stamp, but did literally nothing. Now Lord Atrnorp, if the 
House of Commons had not torn up his budget, would have 
taken off the tax on newspapers: he did something; Lord 
Brovcuam has only talked. And as to Libel, be it remembered, 
that the prosecution of the True Sun was authorized, and the 
mode of proceeding by criminal information highly eulogized, 
by this friend to the freedom of the press. f 

8. Lord BroveHam disclaims all fondness for public display ! 
He did “all he possibly could |to avoid those occasions.” Indeed ! 
Was he forced to attend the Edinburgh Dinner? Did Earl Grey 
entreat his presence? Again, in the South, did Lord RaDNoR 
press him to visit Longford, and spout to the people of Salisbury: 
Really, this is too ridiculous. , ‘ 

9. After ringing the changes on the falsely-assumed wish of his 
opponents to see measures brought forward in a crude state, whilst 
he is always anxious to have them matured, Lord BroveHa™ 
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refers in proof of his zeal for the public good, to his offer to take 
the post of Chief Baron. But how does it happen that the desire 
to “enable the suitors in Chancery to avoid all the evils of a double 
appeal,” did not produce fruits when he was in office? Why was 
not the Vice-Chancellor raised tu the Rolls, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship abolished ? How did it happen, too, that he attributed 
his own and anticipated Lord Lynpuurst's ability to keep the 
Chancellor's Court clear, to the able activity of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Master of the Rolls, if the office of the former is to be 
done away with? The public cannot be blinded in this fashion, 
although Mr. Butwer has been taken in. But waiving all other 
considerations, it must be allowed that Lord BroucHawm's appli- 
cation for the Chief Baron's seat, at the time it was made, was 
indiscreet beyond measure. It was calculated to give the im- 
pression, especially when coupled with his previous courtship of 
the Tories, that he, at ali events, anticipated the stability of their 
newly-acquired power. 

10. The passage in which Lord Broveuam strives to shufile, 
at this the eleventh hour, out of the famous expression that “ less 
would be done next session than the last,” is a melancholy exhi- 
bition of the incapacity to comprehend even his own meaning. He 
declares that it is “ utterly tmpossible” that he could have said 
that or “‘ any thing like that.” A little further on, he admits that 
he might have said that ‘“ less would be done next year,” though 
he believes he did not; and then argues, that after such prodigious 
changes as were made in 1833 and 1834, less must be done! Well, 
but was there a mistake in the report ?—It is not to be believed. 
If the report had been faulty in so important. particular, would it 
not have been disclaimed and set to rights, months ago, in some 
one of the many articles which the orator has since supplied, 
directly or indirectly, to the newspapers? Certainly it would. 

11. He endeavours to smooth down his eulogy of the Lords at 
the expense of the Commons, But his words are on record. They 
were spoken at the close of a session, almost the entire labours of 
which were rendered nugatory by the obstinate rejection in the 
Lords of the good measures passed in the Commons,—within a few 
days, too, of the throwing out of the Irish Tithe Bill. Was that 
the time to eulogize the blessing of Hereditary Legislation, and 
to sneer at the blunders of the National Representatives ? 

12. He refers to his life of continued sacrifice (with the excep- 
tion of four years) of his interest to his principles as a Reformer 
and friend of liberty. This is a specious delusion. All men do 
not love money beyond every thing. Fame, or rather notoriety, 
we believe to be Lord Broveuam's ruling passion; and that he 
gained in the greatest quantity by being the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the Commons—the post in which the nature of his en- 
dowments and tastes fitted him to shine. He is now bitterly aware, 
as he told the Scotch Members last session, that he is in a false 
position in the Lords; that he never should have left the Lower 
House, and that to unnoble him would be to confer on him the 
greatest favour. Whatever sacrifices Lord BrouGHam may have 
made, he has been repaid for them in the coin he most values, 
and which he selected himself. Neither has he been altogether 
reckless of his fortunes: he received some fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds sterling for his four years’ possession of office and patronage, 
and he enjoys a pension of five thousand pounds a year for life. 

Having now gone through every point of consequence in Lord 
Brovueuam's defence, we ask Mr. Butwer, if there is any thing 
in the Letter with which he was not perfectly familiar before he 
wrote his pamphlet and called Lord BroveHam a riddle—an 
oracle whose double responses made him suspected for a cheat? 
We will venture to say that Mr. Butwer has not acquired a 
single new idea from the letter; which is a mere rifacimento of 
what has already appeared in the Chronicle, the Globe, the Scots- 
man, and the Edinburgh Review. Lord Broveuam's conduct 
and character remain just what they were before—eertainly not 
improved by this his latest apology. 

e are as unwilling as Mr. Butwer to create divisions in the 
Reform ranks: we are doing our utmost to produce union among 
Reformers, by keeping those at a distance whose meddling must 
sow dissension and cause distrust. Lord BroveHam cannot be 
admitted to our councils; for they who believe him to be honest, 
cannot think him discreet. Whether it be from mental infirmity, 
or want of sound principle, it is certain that Lord BrouGHam is 
not to be relied on. Therefore it is only creating divisions in our 
ranks to give him acommandin the army. Having been rejected 
by our opponents, he is now courting the Radicals. Even Mr. 
Hume, whom he has sneered at and insulted, not once but often, 
he now condescends to epistolize and court. ‘These artifices must 
not avail him. He may he used as a guerilla, but not allowed to 
enter the council-chamber. To make him a confidant—to give 
him the prospect or the hope of office—is to destroy his remaining 
means of usefulness, and put the Reformers in the power of an 
unsteady, restless, and timeserving rhetorician, whose best facul- 
ties are on the wane. This is a melancholy conclusion to arrive 
at, but we cannot avoid it. : 

This is a public, not a personal question. It-is a question of 
principle, not of men. There is no personal quarrel between 
Lords BroucHam and Durnam; but there is a marked, manifest 
distinction between the principles which regulate their public 
conduct. It is impossible that they should ever act cordially to- 
gether; and ill-advised are they who attempt to force a connexion. 
It would be a serious damage to Lord DurHAm’s usefulness were 
he and Lord Broucguam believed to take council together. Far 
wiser would it be at this important juncture, when unior, confi- 


dence, and the utmost energy will be required to enable us to 
resist the common foe, to drop Lord Brovenam and Vaux, 
“‘Ephraim is given to idols, let him alone.” 

Finally, it has been urged that whatever Lord BroveHam's 
past conduct may have been, the declarations he has now made 
are unmistakeable—let the past therefore be forgotten and forgiven. 
But this is impossible. The past cannot be forgotten, however 
convenient such oblivion would be to men of sullied character. 
Hardly in private, certainly not in public life, is it safe to forget. 
What would the Duke and Sir Ropert Peet ask more than for- 
getfulness? Why do we now distrust them? Because their past 
conduct has rendered them unworthy of a nation's confidence, be 
their present professions ever so conciliatory, their accents ever so 
oily. 


THE TORY TITHE WAR IN IRELAND: DOWN 
WITH THE TITHES! 


Tue Archbishop of ArmaGu is said to have been the most influen- 
tial of those who counselled the Duke of WELLINGTON to throw 
out the Irish Tithe Bill. We suspect that the Duke now bitterly 
repents of having acted on this advice. He must wish that he 
had attended to the wise remark of CLARENDON, that “of all 
mankind none form so bad an estimate of human affairs as church- 
men.” The events of his own times forcibly impressed the 
noble historian with the truth of this observation; and indeed it 
is a rule which a statesman can scarcely err in adopting, never to 
permit the intrusion of ecclesiastics into state affairs. 

It was no doubt in the hope of augmenting the embarrassments 
of the Whig Ministers that the Tories resolved to throw out the 
measure, of all others most essential to the pacification of Ireland. 
They did not calculate probably upon so early an explosion of the 
mine laid to blow up the Whigs. As it is, they have only a com 
paratively powerless Coercion Bill for the suppression of the war 
against Tithes, and the machinations of the indefatigable O'Con- 
NELL. The rejection of the Tithe Bill will be advantageous to the 
Whigs, and will deprive the Duke of many a vote in the next 
Parliament. ‘ Down with the Tithes!” is the most stimulating of 
all Anti-Tory cries in Ireland, as the result of the next elections 
will make manifest. The pit which the Berrsrorps digged for 
their enemies, they have fallen into themselves. 

Irish nature is human nature still, notwithstanding centuries 
have been employed in brutalizing it. Quick sensibility to 
wrong, and the determination to resist it even unto the death, are 
characteristics of the Irish nation. Ireland has become as unfor- 
tunate a field for Tory experiments in the art of governing, as 
could well have been selected. As long as money was to be had 
by any means, however extortionate and cruel*-as long as tithe- 
proctors could get the ‘“* rem, quocunque modo rem,” all went on 
smoothly to the eye of Protestant dignitaries. But now, the very 
poverty which formerly rendered the latter so easy a prey, makes 
him desperate. The little he has to give, he will not give to the 
Protestant parson without fighting. He is not a person to be 
reasoned or treated with. Like Rob Roy in the novel, “he has 
gone down to the hill-side, shouldered his claymore, and become a 
broken man.” 

Every week adds to the national exasperation against the Pro- 
testant Church. A few days ago, there was a battle in the county 
of Armagh between a tithe-collecting party of military and police 
and the racked and ruined peasantry. Shots were fired, many were 
wounded, and one poor fellow was killed. The tithe-owner, the 
Reverend Mr. Biacker, a Magistrate, witnessed the battle, as he 
was out tithe-gathering with the party. A fitting employment 
this for a lowly minister of Christ's gospel of peace! Theaccount 
of this affair will be read to the Catholic peasantry, with probably 
half-a-dozen others of a similar description, at every polling-place 
throughout the country, and by every priest from the altar. 

This murderous work is part and parcel of the system which 
the late Ministers earnestly endeavoured to abolish, but which 
Lord Stan.ey, Sir James Grauam, and the Tories, are sworn to 
perpetuate. For be it remembered, that the Irish are not to be 
duped into the belief, that while the same amount is paid to the 
same parties, the system is materially altered, notwithstanding the 
landowner has become the collector of the tithe. It is the 
amount and the mode of application that constitute the pith 
of the grievance. There are hundreds ready to explain the 
matter fully to the peasantry of Munster and Leinster. O'Con- 
NELL speaks truth when he assures his countrymen that it is a 
question of Tithes that the next election must determine. And 
Englishmen should bear this in mind also, The coming 
struggle is one for the preservation or overthrow of Church of 
Ireland abuses. It is one for the perpetuation or demolition of the 
most enormous grievance that history records. Every elector who 
votes for a Tory is virtually a supporter of the bloody Trish 
Church, and its overfed dignitaries: he cannot escape from the 
guilt of the tithe-war now raging on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, with all its horrors and oppression—a portion of it must 
lie at his door. It is a question of justice or iniquity, of mercy or 
oppression, of peace or bloodshed, not of the supremacy of this or 
that party, which the electors of the United Kingdom will soon be 
called upon to decide. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN ROBISON: LIBEL LAW. 


We observe from a report of the trial in the Court of King's 
Bench, that this much-injured and unfortunate gentleman has 











been found guilty of a libel on General Daring, late Governor 
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of New South: Wales. ‘Nothing thot has appeared, on this trial 
has affected in any degree our previously “X pressed. opinions: re- 
garding the ‘hard and anmerited usage ‘Captain Ropisex has 
reeeived at the hands of his-superiors ;-0€ altered our opisnien that 
the conduct of General Danning was a fit subje-t. for: Parlia- 
mentary iaquiry. 

In alate Number of the Spectator,*, we alluded to, this case, in 
the following: terms. 

“Never before did w General Officer th the British service-skulk from meet- 
ing. such charges as:Captain. Robison thas, preferred. against-this man, He is 
accuser! of peculation, jebbing in Jand,, atrocious tyrauny in his office of Gover- 
nor of New South Wales—even with murder, or somethiag akin to it: and 
What steps doew he take to relieve himself from these horrid imputations? | Does 

e press for a Court-martial ? does he instruct his friends in the House of Com- 
mons to accede to Captain Robson's reiterated calls for a committee of inquiry ? 
has he exculpated hinself at the Colonial! Office? Has he, in khort, taken any 
one step, during the five ov six years that his:character has been blackened with 
charges of the foulest nature, to clear it in the eye of his fellow soldiers and the 
public?) He has done nothing of the kind: but—he ‘has preferred an indictment 
Sorva libel; agaist, Captain Robison! He: brought no -action, moved for no 
criminal information, but selected a mode of proceeding which will prevent the 
truth of the charges against; him from being either substantiated on the one 
hand or disproved on the other. | He has chosen that mode of proceeding which 
Lord ‘Brougham told the Libel Committee is almost the same as acknowledg- 
ing the truth of a libel.” 

Captain Ropison has been found guilty, on t#dictment ; but it 
will certainly require some assurance on the part of his. prosecutor, 
to bring’ him up for judgment. What! is ita part of the law of 
Eng!and that a British officer: shall’ be punished ‘like a felon, for 
speaking, by possibility, the truth? Or, if he has not spoken the 
truth, is he to be punished because the person against whom: the 
falsehood was uttered, took the secure: means of preventing an 
inquiry? If, indeed, it-should turn out that General Darutine is 
innocent, then would there be no punishment too severe for Captain 
Rosson: but if General Darting should be yuilty, and if: he 
should: deserve the fate of Governor Want,—to punish Captain 
Rostson now, for what might: not be a-erime, but a meritorious 
and noble action, would be an injustice so-rank, that English law 
can:seareely be supposed to authorize it. 

Never-was there a stronger proof of the necessity fora revision 
of the Jaw of ‘hbel than this case affords. We have b: en some- 
what surprised at a» remark of Lord Denman’s in his charge to 
the Jury, which we scarcely expected from an enlightened Judge. 
His Lordship observed, that 

_ & Aw to the observation by the defendant's counsel, that the public hada 

right freely to discuss the acts. of public: men, it by no means followed: that 
because men were public men, they must, therefore sit down quietly under.any 
imputation which any party, interested .or not, might choose to throw upon 
their motives fur their public conduct.” ; 

"Did it not occur to the Chief Justice, that the rruta of such 
imputations was an important ingredient? Is his Lordship pre- 
pared to maintain the doctrine, so long laughed at, and repudiated 
only the other day by Mr. Baron Aupxrson, “the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel?” that, public men are shielded from 
attacks which theii conduct justly deserves, because such attacks 
are founded on truth and justice? Veril;. the law of England, ‘if 
it be expourided correctly, is in a state of “recognized abuse,” 
Which cannot be too speedily reformed. Truth—at least truth 
spoken without malicious intent—must no longer be a libel. 





LORD NAPIER IN CANTON: AN UNLUCKY 
MISTAKE. 


Tue folly of appointing inexperienced men to important offices» 
merely because they happen to have aristocratic connexions, or 
to be needy aristocrats themselves, has often been exposed in our 
pages. The ignorance of certain lords and gentlemen who have 
presided at the Board of Trade, or bungled through the duties of a 
Treasury Commissioner, have occasionéd some amusement, but 
more commonly lossand vexation to the unhappy individuals whose 
property is.at the. mercy of such. blunderers. It has generally 
been supposed, however, that the persons who have had the prin- 
cipal appointments in.our Indian empire and the Chinese Factory 
have been better trained to the performance of theirduties. Per- 
haps this.opinion; may in part be owing to our general ignorance 
of the manner in which they really contrive to get through them. 
But we believe that the Company seldom ventured to appoint any 
individual to an office of importance, who had. not undergone some 
preparatory schooling for it. They would not, we suspect, have 
ventured to send Lord Napizr to Canton as Chief Commissioner, 
notwithstanding his Lordship had been a Lord of the Bedchamber. 
They would have considered Mr. Marsorisanks, or even their 
old. antagonist Mr. Joun Crawrurp perhaps, better suited for the 
office. But then, so good a thing was not to be let slip by the 
Aristocracy ; and as Lord Napier was a man of unblemished 
character, and come of a hard-headed family, Lord Grey no doubt 
imagined that his appointment was an unexceptionable one. He is, 
we dare say, as well qualified for the office as any other Whig 
Lord in the Red Book, whose circumstances: rendered it con- 
venient for him to accept it. We recollect, however, that at the 
time we pointed out its impropriety, on the ground of his Lord- 
ship's inexperience in business generally, and ignorance of the pe- 
culiar notions and habits of the Chinese. And we are informed, 
by a correspondent whose letter reached us by the last arrival from 
Canton, that a very small blunder apparently, and what we should 
deem a mere act of common courtesy, has exposed Lord NAPIER 
to the loud laughter and universal ridicule of the Chinese. The 
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King of Englam,.too, comes.in for a share of the eon empt. which 
his representative labours under, _ 

It.appegrs that Lord Napizr, took formal leave of the Court of 
Merchants, ‘after an. interview: with .them,.in the way that one 
gentieman, would. of another in England. .-He-made his, obeisance 
and-retired. This the Chiuese consider.as supremely despicable in 
the King’s representative; and the. English residents in Canton 
are constantly saluted with the following satirical remarks, in re. 
ference to the unfortuyate obeisance. ‘Very curioo! Ino un. 
erstand ! King man, go,chin, chin,one tea merchant! Here 
fashion !° 

Our correspondent informs us, that the next ambassador from 
England to the Emperor may perform the kow-tow in every pro- 
vince in China, without in the least diminishing the.respect the 
Chineve will pay, him. 





BRITISH CONCERTS. 


Tue third of these concerts was given on’ Monday evening. A 
very excellent band was assembled, although the principal 
desks were not oceapied by the per‘ormers Who usually fill them ; 
Mort being the leader, and. J. H. Grigssacu the conductor for 
the night. The principal instrumental pieces were, a Sinfonia by 
Lucas, and Overtures by Bennerr and the Conductor. ‘These 
had all about an equal degree of merit; and may fairly be denomi- 
nated respectable efforts at instrumental composition,—the praise 
of good arrangement rather than original thought being properly 
their due. A very pleasing Pianoforte Concerto, by Jonun Figtp, 
was well played by-Miss C. Catxin; and one for the trumpet, of 
great difficulty, mastered by Harper. Of the vocal music, little 
can be said in commendation. It consisted chiefly of songs; 
the first of which—written by H. Wesrrop, and rather an instru- 
mental than a vocal composition — was immediately followed by 
another, on the same subject, of no striking feature, though agree- 
ably sung by Miss Turpin. The Duet from a‘ MS. Oratorio by 
J. H. Griessacn, was but insipid, and ill sung. «The song of the 
least pretence, and by far’ the most pleasing vocal composition of 
the evening, was a ballad by Parry, very sweetly sung by his 
son; whom we were happy to see in improved health and voice, 
after his Italian tour. The Obligato Violoncello Accompaniment 
was beautifully played by Lucas, in which he happily ridiculed 
the absurdity of thrusting in long and imperticent cadenzas, by 
the exhibition of six different and some elaborate ones into an air 
of simple melody: the last was a well-conceived, ironical hit; and, 
we hope, was understood as it was. undoubtedly ihtended. The 
only concerted piecvs were BARNeETT's. very beautiful Trio from the 
Mountain Sylph, and Wacmistey's Glee, “ I wish to tune my 
quivering lyre.” Much as we admire the former of these, it must 
be regarded as rather out of -place in a concert-room, the dra- 
matic effect being wholly lost; nor was it politic to exhibit there 
a performance of it so- very inferior to that which we had lately 
heard at the Lyceum. The glee was not sustained by singers at 
all accustomed to that class of vocal writing, and suffered 
accordingly. 

Our opinion of the exclusive principle by which these concerts 
are governed, is confirmed by the performance of this evening ; and 
if any Continental professor were thence to deduce his opinion of 
the power and merits of the English school, we should blush for 
our country. All the compositions of its greatest masters were 
excluded from the scheme, which contained only a single piece 
recognizable as of that class; for even WALMISLEY's (effective as 
it is) cam scarcely be termed a genuine glee. The warmest advo- 
cate of the exclusive principle must allow that the performance of 
Monday night was only a succession of ineffectual attempts to 
follow the track of the Continental writers, and exhibited, therefore, 
a discreditable imitation of the conduct of those who: make it a 
test of patriotism here to drink the stuff ealled British brandy, and 
in France to demand protection for French iron. The proper prin- 
ciple is to take from every country those commodities in the pro- 
duction of which nature or art have enabled it toexcel. In music, 
some of these are of home growth, and some of Continental: 
gather then from both, liberally, freely, judiciously. 





PEOPLE! TRUST NOT YOUR BULL-DOG TO 
THE TORIES. 
Parts, December |(th. 


“ This is the fountain of all those bitter waters of which, through a hundred different 
conduits, we have drunk until we are ready to burst.”— Burke, 
Tue reader who, immersed in those two terrible dramas, the Ameri- 
can and French Revolution wars, looks back a moment upon the omi- 
nous epochs when the swell began to be felt, but the storm had not yet 
burst out in its fury, cannot forbear exclaiming passionately— Oh ! that 
the veil which hid the days to come, could but for an instant have been 
removed from the eyes of our countrymen! But God has given unto 
his creatures only one means of looking into futurity; he has endowed 
them with memory to recollect the past, and with reason to deduce 
from it the probable future. The past, the horrid past, is spread out 
before our eyes,—a sanguinary roll, written inside and outside with dis- 
tress of nations, with mourning and wo,—a volume dark and dismal, 
that should be ever before the eyes of the citizen, like the ghastly 
memento mori that grins on the table of the penitent, and transports bis 
thoughts from the present to that which has been, and to that which 
is to be. It is at this moment that men should pore with most anxiety 
on the contents of this book, to catch therein a sors Virgiliana—obvious 
in every page—which may reveal a glimpse of what is hidden from their 
view: it is at this crisis, while the scales are hung out, and two con- 


| flicting interests weighed in the balance, that they should use the expe- 
| rience for which they have paid thirty years of slaughter, and fastened on 
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themselves 'and-their posterity an everlasting tribute of labour. Now 
js the appointed day,now is the hour of salvation: the Faction, that for 
half a century end upwards has domineered in this land, and wrought 
out forsit the destiny which our fathers saw and felt—which we bave 
reer ins part too, and yet feel, which, our children, even to’ the ‘latest 
generation, shall never cease to feelin an aggravation of the original 
curse that denounced * By the sweat of his browshallimen eat-bread,” 
—this faction, temporarily dismounted, has once again. obtruded itself 
juto the seat of power. If then what is passing under yor own eyes, 
in your own time and in your owh land,—if luxury set off by starvation, 
and poup mocking at distress,—if the comfortable sinecurist, the 
worthless pensioner, the dignified do-nothing, pampered on three liv- 
ings, and piotsly eating the substance of forty families,-—if.in your own 
jslannd NINK ANNUAL MILLIONS, whose principal was by your forefathers 
set apart for religion, for charity, for instruction, divided, like so much 
spoil. among seven thousand individuals, useless to the State and often 
worthless,—if in your sister island, more than one twentieth of a-soil 
witch has to maintain eight millions, appropriated by twenty-two indi- 
viduals called Biskops, and an income of more than a million, levied 
ou the whole population to feed eight hundred ecclesiastics of a church 
that counts among its followers but a fifteenth of that population,—if 
your own unconquerable energies, cramped by laws that abridge the staff 
of jife to-your labourers, and blunted by exactions that eat into the core 
of industry,—if the sanctuary of justice—the resource of the wronged 
—the end and object of civil institutions, inaccessible té all who have 
not.wherewithal to fee largely the privileged door-keepers,—if wealth 
accumulated in noble hands by favour of your unequalled enterprise, skill, 
aud perseverance, overflowing into your electoral towns, debauching 
your countrymen on whose votes repose your destinies, swamping the 
very foundations of your liberty and the source of the reforms you call 
for,—if the blood of Englishmen, shed, not in battle, where it was never 
spared, but at home, in the heart of your crowded cities, in universal 
peace, under the lashof the Tory scourge,—if an hereditary Oligarchy, 
ignorant, haughty, and selfish, and a legislatorial priesthood that should 
be content to discharge its proper duties, creating laws to regulate in- 
terests they do not understand, and interfere with you, who need no- 
thing but the privilege of exerting the faculties wherewith God has en- 
dowed you, and eating with gratitude to Him what your own labour 
has earned,—if ‘these and a ‘hundred more abuses, engendered by time, 
by negligence, by ignorance and human -cupidity, cannot rouse that voice 
of thunder, before which the criminals of the Commonwealth flitaway 
like fuw! before the tempest ; turn your eyes, I pray ye, a little from 
the present, and fix them on the origin of two wars, which have cost 
oceaus of blood, millions of treasures, an everlasting tax on labour, and 
au indelible blot on your history. Ask yourselves simply for what this 
blood was shed, these millions spent, this tax imposed, this stain con- 
tracted ; and see whether the answer be not—to fasten upon you the 
domination you have lately striven so hard to shake off, and which it is 
even now sought to refit to your necks—to plant in your sides the 
spur which, after an interval of :repose, is beginning again to gall 
your flank. 

Your fathers had begun to breathe from a general war, wherein they 
had reaped, along with-some glory, the satisfaction of voiding the last 
of the bile-engendered in them by the attempts of a Bourbon King to 
compel Great Britain to asecond Restoration. They were the world’s 
Liberals then; they were the forlorn hope of Revolution ; their standard 
was the tricolour of freedom ; they had borne it bravely by land and by 
seaz its enemies and their enemies were humbled in the dust. The 
British people beyond the Atlantic had amply done their part; they 
had stood forward with hand and heart and purse; they had showed 
an euergy and discovered resources beyond expectation ; and had in- 
volved themselves deeply in debt ina cause which they made their own, 
Oi! said the Tory Administration of the Tory King, it is so!—you 
shall re taxed then; and what your patriotism has voluntarily accorded, 
our authority shall in future exact. With the childish impatience that 
ripped open the golden goose, they conceived that to obtain a revenue, 
they hud only to lay on taxes ; and in-that forgetfulness, so natural to 
Tories, of the fundamental principle of a free constitution, self: taxation, 
they maintained that they were entitled to tax by authority. It is im- 
possible but that some portion of folly, of bigotry, of ignorance, of sinister 
interest, should be wrought up with the very best and freest govern- 
ment. you can constitute ; but it depends.on you, the People, what shall 
be the extent and the duration of the mischief. It is a grand lesson to 
consider the manceuvres of the Factien aud the fluctuations of public 
opinion, before the People and even the Parliament were wound up to 
the pitch required for giving scope and room enough to the wickedness 
of Torvism. ‘The fatal act by which it was proposed to bind America 
and brand a free people with the character of slaves—a bond of green 
Withes which the Transatlantic Sampson burst the instant he was roused 
—Wwas passed, repealed with universal applause, passed again, and again 
alinest totally repealed: so long did patriotism and ‘Toryism hang in 
alternately preponderating scales. With every new swell of national 
geod sense and. liberality, the scale of right predominated ; and at one 
Moment, it so far overcame the antagonist force, that the Court itself 
Was stormed, government wrested from the Tory clique, and compul- 
sory admissions yielded to a conciliating Whig Ministry. But the 
lucid interval was short; the Tory King and Faction, after every pos- 
sible back-stairs effort to neutralize the unwelcome influence of national 
interests while in power, at length put their shoulders to the obstacle, 
and shoved it fairly out of doors. ‘The temper of the Nation was still 
unripe for explosion—the tluctuations of opinion were many; at length, 
Britain's evil genius prevailed, and the People went mad with Toryism. 
Every venal scribe, every lackey pen, every bellwether of the Faction— 
Post, Standard, Times, and all—were let loose upon your devoted 
fathers ; until their fellow-citizens of America, standing up in defence 
of their just rights, and asserting only what Englishmen gloried in hav- 
ing conquered, became as convicted criminals in their eyes. Our Colo- 
ties refuse us a revenwe—our children rebel against the Mother Me- 
trepolis—our subjects dispute the omnipotence of Parliament—we pay 
taxes, andthey wont; sch was the lie that made the refrain of Tory- 
su; a LiE—for the Americans (at whose trade Great Britain had, by 
the Act of Navigation, secured to herself a monopoly) were asserting 
only their right to tax themselves, by the medium of their own Assem- 
es, and had done this se freely in the last war as to have involved 





themselves deeply in debt. Thus the English People—the-besotted 

but most unhappy People—went to an exterminating war with their 

brethren.in America, for following their own example and acting upto 

the spirit of their own constitution. The Tories hud the supreme 

satisfaction of leading on the poor deluded creatures into a war with 

America, seconded. by France, in defence of a prerogative :whose-erea- 

tion bad cost one British Sovereign his crown aud another his life. 

The.exiled andthe beheaded Sruanr—the Tory martyrs—were amply 

revenged on the. adversary by him: whom the adversary had ‘himself 
ealled over.to fill their vacant seat. Great Britain, at war by sea and by 
land, in the East and the West, inthe Old World and the New, against 
the very principle of her own constitution, and in support of pre- 
tensions which she had withstood by a four years’ intestine wer, and 
erushed along with the King, Lords, and Commons, in one common 

ruin—such was the spectacle your fathers exhibited \to the eyes of 
a wondering world in the third reign of your Revolutionary dynasty ! 
Strange phenomenon, but tco easily explained. There is inevery free 
peoplea pride of heart, ahigh stomach, a proneness to aggression, a com- 
baliveness, which a-trifle will rouse, and which roused itis impossible for 
reason to lay. Your fathers have been known in all time, all the world 
over, for this perilous propensity. They showed it sometimes in wild 
outbreaks into foreign lands ; sometimes in tearing the bowels of their 
mother soil; often on the wide ocean, whose heaving was not more in- 

cessant than the war of Englishmen on its surface; and at last honour- 
ably and triumphantly in a grand struggle for the liberty of saying what 
they thought, paying what they pleased, and defying the Devil after 
their own fashion. The Srvarrs found it to their cost, and the 
GvuELrus would have found it too, had the Tories ventured to practise 
on the People at home a tithe of the oppression they meditated 

against the People abroad. This pugnacious turn, this bull.dog 
quality—the foundation.of much of your glory as a people, and the 
source of your greatest terrors—has been the instrument by which 

the Tories have contrived to make you the workers of your own 

damage and the authors of their vengeance. They hated the prin-. 
ciple to which they were forced to submit at home; and, with the malig- 
nant satisfaction of a demon, they chuckled to see you wading through 

blood. and crime and devastation to exterminate it abroad. The pelican 

is the type of Wisdom's self, compared to the British People ; for they- 
have torn their own breast to feed their worst enemies. Ever since the 
hateful period of the American War, the Tories have, with rare inter- 

vals on your part of better feeling and juster sentiment, had the bull- 

dog in their keeping ; and they have unchained him against whatever in 

the whole world was anywhere to be found of liberal, generous, ‘and 

patriotic. They who, in passive obedience, had, spaniel-like, fawned on 
the Sruarts—who had welcomed the Pretender into the heart of Eng- 

land with their cups, but kept their sword in the sheath—who, like dogs 

beaten with a cudgel from the carrion, had for two reigns bayed at a 

distance from power, which the Whigs of those days held with a 

stronger hand than their feeble successors—the Tories—had at last their 

revenge. They put their bit into the People’s mouth; they plunged 

the spur into its flank, and goaded it on to battle against its own cause 

and its own interests. They satat the helm of power, and wielded the 

thunder of the State to blast therewith the principles whose vindication 

had made the name of an Englishman as respectable in Europe as ever 

had been that of a Roman. 

The reader, who is conscious how low the predominance of Toryism. 
has brought the national character, feels its degradation the more poig- 
nantly, when he finds how highly it had been appreciated by the great 
Continental writers of the eighteenth century—* O fall, from what high 
state of bliss into what wo!” Up to the accession of GEorGE the 
Third, the career of the British People, often strange and wild, had 
been marked by much grandeur, and no national: degradation. The 
wars in France were at least illustrated by victory; and those of con- 
flicting dynasties at home were incident to a state of feudal darkness 
and martial spirit. The triumph over Spain and the protection of 
Holland had reflected glory on the country before the dawn of her free- 
dom; and the triumph of freedom, though sullied by excesses and dis- 
figured by fanaticism, was a grand era in the history of the Modern 
World. ‘Che reigns of the Restoration, though full of ignominy, were 
more disgraceful to the dynasty than to the nation, and what the latter 
had contracted of dishonour was wiped away at the Revolution, The 
wars which ensued were signalized by victory and recommended by the 
justice of the cause: the standard of Mariporoucu floating within the 
French frontier was a national reply to the insolence of the Grand Mo- 
narque, who had presumed to dictate a king to Great Britain, and who 
was rescued from the sight of them floating over St. Denis only bya 
Court intrigue, a quarrel of women, and a Tory peace. The first, and, 
with one exception, the last peace the Tories ever voluntarily made 
for their country, stepped her in the career of her greatest glory 
and in the most righteous of her wars. Great Britain was 
involved in Continental wars in after reigns for interests purely 
German; it was the tax she paid to the House of Hanover for 
the trouble of wearing the British crown: but her arms were still 
victorious by land and sea ; she was still following up the resentment 
flowing from hostility to a foreign despotism that had espoused the 
cause of the despotism she had banished ; and she was again arrested, 
in full career, by a Court and Tory peace. During this, the glorious 
period of British annals, the Tories—except when they stole a moment 
into power, through a weak woman's favour, and patched up the miser- 
able peace of Utrecht—made no other appearance than that of malecon- 
tents, of Jacobites, of Carlists. They turned their eyes with loathing 
from the bright day, for its beams were hateful to them, as being those 
of liberty and revolution. But their time was to come: a King arose 
who knew not Joseph ; and the popularity of a youthful monarch, the 
influence of a court, a septennial Unreformed Parliament, and the in- 
toxication of a long career of victory, combined to put the British bull- 
dog into the hands of the Tories ; whose first act—to revenge them- 
selves on the past—was to let him loose upon the free citizens of 
Ametica. ‘That it was their despotical temper and hatred of revolu- 
tion principles that urged them to this, is clear; inasmuch as the ground 
of revenue was a notorious pretext, the taxes that constituted it having 
been almost totally repealed, and nothing remained to go to war for 
but the preamble of the act, which asserted the pretensions to arbitrary 
taxation. In this cause, the sons and grandsons of the Revolution soldiers 
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went to war and fared even as they deserved. The issue was as di:grace- 
ful as the principle was atrocious ; your honoured tricolour, triumphant 

- on a hundred battle-fields, was rent in tatters and dragged in the mire. To 
be defeated, does not of itself imply disgrace : the soldiersof NAPoLEon, 
falling for France at Waterloo, were not dishonoured; the Poles have 
been vanquished with glory ; the victory of their oppressors has covered 
the latter with ignominy. But to the shame of a total defeat, your 
fathers added that of an infamous cause. The first grand achievement 
of the Tory reign was the acquisition of infamy doubled into infamy. 
Meanwhile the Tory King enjoyed his Civil List ; and the Parliament 
paid his debts, when that enormous allowance was found inadequate to 
maintain the “ just splendour of the crown.” Meanwhile the Tories 
held their places, and their creatures kept whatever portion—no small 
one—of the millions spent in the war, that stuck to their fingers as 
they passed through their hands. Meanwhile the Tory Commons and 
the Tory Lords had their sinecures, their pensions, their posts, their 
dignities, their governments abroad and at home, their fet livings and 
episcopal sees, their thousand places that “ provided great rewards for 
no services.” Unhappy people! your share was a hundred millions of 
debt; the hostility of your brethren; the derision of Europe; the con- 
sciousness of defeat in a bad cause; and a blot, never to be wiped out, 
in your history. Your good name has never recovered the blemish it 
then contracted; your post in the vanguard of European freedom has 
been lost; the nations look no more to you as the patriot’s Polar star, 
the everlasting beacon of enslaved and benighted nations. 

It was in the nature of things that you should separate from your 
Colonies: a vast people beyond the Atlantic could not for ever remain 
united in the bonds of filial allegiance: but it was in the power of 
your fathers to have relaxed them gradually, and to the relationship of 
colony and metropolis to have substituted the friendliness of kindred 
nations, united by community of language, of interest, of naturally 
glorious and endearing recollections. This was the euthanasia of your 
union—this was reasonable—this was patriotic—this was accordant 
with your interests and their interests— this was consistent with just 
principles and free government —this was peace and good-will: but 
this was not Toryism. These Court fanatics judged it right and 
proper and politic to tighten the reins, to stretch authority, to violate 

rinciples, to abuse power, to enforce, to punish, to proclaim martial 
aw, to add arbitrary taxation to a commercial monopoly; and your 
fathers lent them the bull-dog! The King was resolved to be king—‘ it 
was the way at Zell; ” why should it not be so also in Great Britain? 
and America was a good field for a preparatory experiment. SoGEORGE 
was every inch a king; and, king-like, he warred, till the people of 
Yorkshire, sending up a petition to Parliament as long as the high- 
road between London and York, put an end to his campaigning. The 
great Tory Monarch then assured the American Ambassador, that as 
he had been the last man in his kingdom to consent to American in- 
dependence, so he would be the last to violate it. And the courtiers to 
applaud, and the Tory press to cry, What magnanimity ! and the poor 
people to believe they had got payment in full for debt, defeat, disgrace, 
and disaster! It is a pity, but it is true, that if a man in that station 
were but to say—‘* Give me some drink,” there would not be wanting 
an this free land of Britain a lackey newspaper to exclaim—how “ dig- 
nified !” ‘“* what temper, grace, and calmness!” and all, who saw no- 
thing in it but an intimation of thirstiness, would be “animals that 
could not understand it.” 

But, to conclude with your fathers and their bull-dog, to console 
them for what little vexation and concern this gracious speech had left 
in their bosoms, they had the satisfaction of reiecting that a wise Pro- 
vidence had ordered every thing for their good, and plunged them in 
disaster and defeat to work out their own salvation. For, suppose that 
Toryism had triumphed in America, and the people had been reduced 
to pay whatever taxes authority was pleased to impose, yet slaves re- 
‘quire to be guarded; a vast nation of reluctant vassals could have 
been controlled only by a vast army; and if Ireland takes forty thou- 
sand men, calculate how many America would have demanded. This 
army you would have paid; and, worse than paying, an army—though 
of Englishmen, long habituated to ride déwn resistance to arbitrary 
power abroad—would have been an apt instrument to do the Tories the 
game good turn at home. O fools! fools! we have been disgraced, 
baffled, sunk in debt and dirt, and thanked the stars that Heaven had 
wisely ordered it for our good. P 

Countrymen, you see what it is to consign-your bull-dog into Tory 
hands. Beadvised! There is indeed no vast empire beyond the Atlantic 
for Toryism to expatiate in and play the tyrant ; but its spirit is un- 
changed and unchangeable ; give it but head, and as it disgraced you and 
lost you America in the eighteenth, so it will disgrace and lose you 
Ireland in the nineteenth century. Oh look to your bull-dog as you 
love Reform—as you honour your country—as you would preserve the 
Union of your Three Nations—as you would have justice without beg- 
gary, religion without tithes, elections without bribery, and industry 
without restriction. Trust but your bull-dog one half year to the 
Tories, and they will make him fly at the throats of your Irish brethren, 
in a war for pluralities, tithes, absenteeism, and every Tory abomina- 
tion. Remember the cause of Ireland is your own cause ; her wrongs, 

our wrongs; her grievances, your grievances. Were there degrees of 
justice, her cause is even more righteous than yours; her churchmen 
are more exorbitant ; her impositions more burdensome ; her poverty 
more shocking; her abuses more audacious, — and unblushing. 
Lend your bull-dog to these men, who have got infto power by the road 
by which they reached it previous to the American War, and as they 
then repealed the Stamp Act Repeal Bill, passed a fresh act of tax- 
ation, went to war for it, and lost you an empire, so will they lead 
you into a war with your sister isle, lose you Ireland, or hold it by the 
sword ; and, when your passions are in a blaze and the bull-dog is-ra- 
venous, they will strike the blow and repeal your Reform Bill. ¥ 
A people that cannot see beyond its nose, and will not take warning 
an! the past, is a people to be fleeced, cudgelled, and rough-ridden by 
ories. 








A piece of plate, consisting of a richly-wrought salver of the value of seventy 

ineas, has been presented to Dr. James, the late Curate of Calne, in Wilts, by 

is friends, asa testimony of their high respect for the able, zealous, and faith- 
ful discharge of his duties as a Christian minister.— Standard. 

We rejoice to have such facts as these brought under our no- 





tice. What a contrast to the forcible levy -of Church-rates in 
England, and the dragooning of the Irish Catholics into payment 
of tithes! If the Establishment should be overthrown in the 
struggle which the Tories are now provoking with the masses 
the virtuous and attentive clergymen of the Church would be the 
very last to suffer from the disaster. So far, indeed, from suffer- 
ing, in a vast majority of instances we are persuaded that the 
working clergy would be great pecuniary gainers. Their incomes 
would no longer be extorted from unwilling contributors, 





To what desperation are the Tories driven! We are informed by a corre- 
spondent, that in one instance, a publican offered a voter a horse for a vote for 
Lewis. [Mr. Wyndham Lewis, the Tory candidate for Maidstone]. His wife 
was also tampered with by a tailor with the promise of 14 sovereigns and a silk 
gown to get her husband to vote for Lewis; and last, though not least, a petty 
tipstaff offered him 10/. if he would take a horse and cart to London on the 
election-day.— Maidstone Gazette. 

This is the game the Tories are playing in other places besides 
Maidstone—St. Alban’s for example. Of course this profuse ex- 
penditure will have a certain effect. But it would be a libel on 
our countrymen to suppose, that all that is respectable and vir- 
tuous in the land does not view such proceedings with abhorrence, 
Arduous as the coming struggle must be—dire and bitter as the 
consequences of defeat would inevitably be—the Reformers should 
scorn to purchase a single vote. Let the guilt of bribery and in- 
timidation of voters be all on the side of the enemy. United 
energy and economy are the lawful weapons of the Reformers, 
At the same time, let means be carefully and quietly employed to 
obtain such evidence of the corrupt practices of the Tories as 
will stand before a Committee of the House of Commons. 





On Monday evening last, the Duke of Wellington steam-boat, on her pas- 
sage from Newcastle to Shields, owing to the darkness of the night, ran foul of 
a ship’scable, and knocked down the chimney, which fell on one of the pas- 
sengers on the deck, who was killed on the spot. More of the passengers were 
injured, but not seriously.— Sunderland Herald. 

This isa bad omen. We hope it is not typical of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON’s future proceedings on land. It seems quite in 
his Grace's line, however, to run foul of people and knock them 
down. Knock-down arguments are those he best understands. 
The right way, said Blackwood, to lay a popular dust, is to lay it 
in blood—kill people on the spot. But perchance, should his 
Grace come in contact with the hardy Reformers of the North, he 
would not escape without injury, lke the steamer which bears 
his pugnacious name. Those colliers and weavers have an ugly 
habit of giving two blows for one. The Duke had better think 
twice on this subject 


The Standard, on Wednesday, had this observation in refe- 
rence to the fancied reaction in the country in favour of Toryism— 

«© We must not preach, but we cannot help saying, that the present Con- 
servative feeling of the country is a benefit scarcely traceable to human causes, 
and fraught with blessings bend human hope.” 

This is another way of saying that it has pleased God to work 
a miracle for the purpose of restoring the Duke and his Lieutenant 
to the Treasury. We must not speak profanely, or we should 
say that it will require miraculous interposition to keep them there 
for any length of time. 

But, seriously, was there ever such a delusion? The Tories have 
not dared to call a meeting in any of the principal towns since the 
dismissal of the Whigs, in order to ascertain the real opinions of 
the people. Hole-and-corner meetings are now, as heretofore, 
their resource. Their addresses are got up privately, and hawked 
about for signature. In the only large town where they have 
challenged their opponents toa fair contest—Birmingham—they 
have been beaten by an enormous majority. And yet, in the 
teeth of all these notorious circumstances, the organ of the High 
Church party gives its readers to understand, that the conversion 
of the country to Toryism has been so rapid, that human causes 
are not sufficient to account for it! 

Fanatics of all religions are disposed to refer events to the 
special interposition of the Deity in their favour. Their reverses 
are trials, their victories “ crowning mercies: whatever happens, 
they are the favourites Heaven. It would seem that even in the 
present day there are fanatics among the Tory politicians. If, as 
is almost certain, the Tories should be defeated in their present 
audacious attempt to arrest the progress of Reform, will the 
Standard impute the victory of the Liberals to the special favour 
and aid of Satan? 





ON THE RECASTING AND SUSPENSION OF GREAT TOM 
OF LINCOLN. 


Great Tom! late cracked and dumb, a thing thrown by, 
Like swords in peace time, useless and forsaken ; 
New-fused, new-cast, thou hang’st, once more, on high; 
And thy fine tones their well-known echoes waken. 

So Wettgstey’s Duke, as glozing Tories tell, 

Whose notes have long been any thing but pleasant ; 
Like thee reformed, reshapen, good oli bell! 

Will make all England merry, peer and peasant. 

For thus they argue—‘ Our great one is wise, 

A heedful noter of the hints of time: 

Besides, necessity upon him lies, 

For as the hammer falls the bell must chime. 

Then hear and try, good folks!” the rogues entreat. 

«¢ And, marry, so we will,” is our reply ; 

*¢ But first the brazen parallel complete— 

Hang him like Tom, and then we'll hear and *. on 
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VAUGHANS CORRUPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuts volume is a goodly product of the Voluntary principle. A 
“ religious connexion ” of Nonconformists, we presume, but of what 
sect we know not, have established a library in the vicinity of 
Finsbury. Besides the direct advantages to be derived from books, 
the object of the founders was to create.a point of union for 
believers of their own denomination, and to promote “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Theological, and Biblical Literature.” As one of the means of 
accomplishing this last point, an annual course of lectures is de- 
livered to the members. The first series (which we have never 
geen) was undertaken by Dr. RALPH WARDLAw, and embraced the 
subject of “Christian Ethics ;” the second course of Congrega- 
tional Lectures has given rise to Mr. Vaueuan’s Causes of the 
Corruption of Christianity. 

To the mind at once religious and intelligent, the history of the 
Church from the close of the Apostolic ministrations down even 
to our own age, creates doubt and sadness rather than triumphant 
confidence, if it be scanned by reason alone. No sooner was 
the authority of immediate inspiration withdrawn, than the smo- 
thered feuds and factions of the Church burst forth, exciting a 
temper the very reverse of “ peace on earth and good-will to men,” 
and in the course of time producing heresies, whose audacious 
doctrines are a source of wonder to those who calmly examine 
them even after the lapse of nearly two thousand years. In a 
single case and in a remote province, an illustrious witness has 
borne testimony to the moral character of the Christians, and they 
have not been backward in praising themselves; but the calm 
examiner will be led to conclude, from the popular prejudices upon 
the subject, as well as from the assertions of classical writers, that 
many “false brethren” intruded into the churches, and by their 
laxities brought a scandal on Christianity. The theology of the 
early Fathers, as Mr. VAUGHAN candidly admits, was not of a kind 
to improve practice by teaching a pure faith. Instead of deliver- 
ing the Word as it was written, they disfigured it by fanciful in- 
terpretations, or corrupted its doctrines by notions drawn from the 
superstitions of their time, or by that “ vain wisdom and false 
philosophy” which many of them had studied in their youth. 
When the Church was no longer a church militant, moral and per- 
sonal corruption was superadded to doctrinal. The leading mem- 
bers of the priesthood hungered after a kingdom of this world, and 
spared neither art nor craft nor delusion to obtain it. The body of 
the ministers were infected with the lust of getting, as with a 
plague. They gaped after possessions ; they turned farmers ; they 
Jay in wait for gold; they bought, they sold, and they strove after 
lucre by all means.* Even those who appeared better, were in 
reality worse: they might not be men of large possessions, nor 
dealers and chapmen, but as sinecurists they fleeced their flocks. 
The controversies that had hitherto been carried on by writings 
only, from a dread of the secular arm, were now conducted in 
authorized assemblies. The quarrels of the churchmen divided 
the people, and distracted the empire; they were often ma- 
naged by controversial deceit; they generally terminated in per- 
secution, sometimes in blood. It were a long and a sickening, 
even were it a possible task, to trace the subsequent corruptions 
of the Christian world, during the space of a thousand years. The 
schism into the Eastern and the Western Churches—the venal, 
tyrannical, and persecuting spirit of Rome—the similar quali- 
ties, with childishness superadded, that characterized the Greek 
Church—and the religious darkness and moral degradation which 
ensued, till Mahometanism looked bright by the side of this 
pseudo Christianity—are pretty well known to the religious reader. 
The Reformation, within a certain limited range, removed the 
grosser of these evils, and reacted upon some individuals of the 
more instructed classes, in a few of the Catholic countries. But 
down even to the present time, it is to be feared that pure religion 
—a Scriptural faith, a Christian charity, peace, love, and morality— 
has been, nationally, rare. The spirit of persecution lurked under 
the “lawn sleeves” of the bishop, or the skull-cap of the more 
straight-laced teacher, as well as under the tiara of the scarlet lady. 
Each sect, in the violence of controversy, was more bent upon con- 
verting its enemies than instructing its followers: fierce bigotry, 
fanatic zeal, or supine and well-paid indifference, during the seven- 

* “Tanta hoc tempore animos eorum habendi cupido, veluti tabes, incessit, Inhiant 
Pp ionibus, preedia excolunt, auro incubant, emunt, venduntque, questui per omnia 
student, At si qui melioris propositi videntur, ueque possidentes, neque negociantes, 


quod est multo turpius, sidentes munera expectant, atque omne vite decus mercede 
corrnptum habent,dum qausi venalem preferunt sanctitatem,’—Sutpiciuvs Szvrrvs, 





teenth and eighteenth centuries, rather prepared the way for vital 
Christianity than established it. The superficial observer, looking 
at these things—comparing the means with the end—the stupen- 
dous revelation and its object, with the conduct of those who had 
embraced it—would at first be tempted to a conclusion perplexin 
his reason and tasking his faith. To “ vindicate the ways of G 
to man “—to show uot only the causes which corrupted Christi- 
anity, but to prove that its corruption might have been predicted 
from a knowledge of the circumstances, and could not reasonably 
have been avoided without a standing miracle—is the object of 
Mr. Vaveuan. He has brought to his undertaking the know 
ledge of the historian, the learning of the divine, and the spirit of 
the philosopher. 

The leading view taken by the lecturer may be briefly stated. 
He traces the corruptions of Christianity to the sinfulness of 
human nature, and to the social circumstances which modified it 
during the first centuries of the Christian cera, rendering a fallen 
race still more prone to fall. Looking first at the general charac- 
ter of man, he concludes that his indolence, and its consequences. 
—credulity, prejudice, and presumption—would have a tendency 
to corrupt, that is, to deteriorate by the mixture of other matters, 
any study which did not by its practical nature incite to continual 
inquiry and require dispassionate examination. In his next divi- 
sion, he maintains that revelation has no power completely to alter 
peculiarities of the individual character, or totally to overcome the 
effects of our passions or our diseases. The complexion of inspi- 
ration itself is coloured by the mind of the inspired instrument, 
—producing, as it may be, “sons of consolation” or ‘“ sons of 
thunder :” an exuberant imagination, an undue sensibility, or their 
opposites, the appetites and passions in their various forms, and 
the infliction of sickness, would all—especially in such a state of 
society as existed when Christianity was first preached—have their 
effect in inducing changes contrary to the pure spirit of the Gospel, 
and in substituting the forms for the spirit of religion. But the 
great cause of the corruption is to be found in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the world. The degenerate state of the Jews, leading 
not only to a misapprehension of the real character of the Messiah,. 
but to a gross corruption of Judaism, had a considerable effect; 
especially when we consider that the earliest converts were all 
Jews, and that they carried the misconceptions of their debased 
creed and the notions of its numerous sects into their new pro- 
fession. The influence of the Gentile philosophy was more ex- 
tensive and more mischievous: popular prejudices might disturb 
the stream—the speculations which the teachers borrowed from 
the Oriental, Grecian, or Roman “schools,” corrupted the source. 
And to this cause Mr. VAuGHAN is inclined to attribute the doc- 
trinal errors and absurdities of the early Fathers. The last, and 
perhaps the most enduring cause of all, was the influence of an- 
cient Paganism. Its superstitions affected the minds of both the 
preacher and his flock ; the latter blindly relying on the “ wisdony 
of their ancestors,” the former confounding the Pagan deities 
with the “demons” of Secred Writ, and encouraging instead of 
checking the vagaries of religious weakness. The pomps and 
ceremonies of the old religion, induced a form as gratifying to the 
eyes and habits of the people, as it was contrary to reason and 
Scripture. The connexion of the Pagan priesthood with the 
government, and the long train of subordinate priests, offered an 
example too tempting to priestly ambition to resist, and gave rise 
to the numerous grades of the Catholic hierachy, and to the union 
of ‘* Church and State;” whilst the Polytheism of the old my- 
thology, coupled with the yielding expediency of the clergy, laid 
the foundation of saints and image worship, the reverence for 
relics, and all the other abominations of the Church of Rome. 

Such are the leading topics Mr. VauGHAN handles. To describe 
the mode in which he expands and enriches them, the learning he: 
brings to bear upon each subject, the philosoph‘cal spirit with which 
he illustrates it, the logical power by which he collects the seat- 
tered facts and reasons tosupport his main argument, and the his- 
torical light he throws upon the early state and doctrines of the 
Church, upon the principles of profane philosophy and of Pagan 
and Jewish superstitions, is impossible: to appreciate these, the 
book must be read from beginning to end. Of his manner, how- 
ever, an extract will give aspecimen. In making selections there 
will be no difficulty: we take the following, not for its literary 
merit, but for its present application. Change Diana of the 
Ephesians into the Protestant Establishment, and it might have 
been writtén on an Orange meeting. It will be guessed it is from 
the section where he treats of the tendencies in human nature to 
corrupt religion. The text word is Formatiry. 

But before we make any observation on this fact, we must notice a source of 
error more nearly connected with the habit of the class of minds now adverted 
to, and which we may describe by the word rorMaLiry. 

The people of every age and country have shown a readiness to view religion 
as consisting rather in certain outward usages, than in the state of the mind— 
in its habit of reflection and feeling. This inclination may be said to have de~ 
veloped itself in two ways; first, by substituting a show of zeal in behalf of 
religious institutions in the place of all real concern about the object of worship ; 
and secondly, by allowing the observance of certain religious forms not only to 
take the precedence of moral obedience, but to operate as an imaginary atone- 
ment for moral delinquencies. 

No modern zealot has more loudly proclaimed his vows of attachment to the 
religion, or, in the oratorical phrase, to the altars of his country, than was the 
custom both of the populace and the powerful in the nations of antiquity. The 
men of Ephesus who cried for the space of two hours, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ! did no more than the men of any other city would have done in the 
same circumstances. To erect temples, to support a priesthood, and to furnish 

the means of sacrifices and pageantry, were all regarded as acts of piety. But 





Hist. Sac, lib, L. cap. 43, 


the aids necessary to perpetuate these sacred usages being once supplied, there 
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‘was presumed to be a sanctity in the priestly character, and a gratefulness to 
the objects of worship in priestly services, which went far toward discharging 
the worshipper himself from all further obligation. Hence, if any questioning 
arose about the established religion, nothing was more common than an appeal 
to the number and costliness of religious edifices and religious processions, and 
to the honours attached to the consecrated persons on whom it devolved to see 
that all proper homage to the superior powers was duly rendered. At the same 
time, nothing was further from Dies common than an appeal to the character 
of the people professing this religion, as affording any real evidence in its favour. 
Remote ancestors, indeed, were sometimes described as having been a very pious 
people; but any reference of this kind made to contemporaries was felt to be 
worse than useless. In short, the religion of each individual was felt to be 
identified with the religion of his country, and the religion of his country was 
a sort of visible machine, which, once put into motion, was presumed to achieve 
whatever was most important to be done,—a kind of national oblation, con- 
a offering, and cotitinually operating as an expiation for the sins of the 
eople. 

Nor is it doubtful that this transfer of the whole conduct of religion to its 
ministers—just as we concede the skill of medicine or of law to their respective 
practitioners—was quite as much the work of the people as of the priest. It 
was their will to have it so, or so it would not have been. Priests may have 
availed themselves of the inclination, but they did not create it, and without it 
they would have laboured in vain. Men were not so fallen as to have lost all 
sense of religious duty: but, from various causes, it was deemed well that the 
duty to be performed should consist mainly in outward services, and that these 
services should be understood to be best rendered by a class of persons piously 
consecrated, and as piously maintained for the purpose. Hence, each man’s re- 
ligion consisted, almost exclusively, in his being a friend to the religion of his 
country ; and the religion of his country, excepting in the instance of the games 
and pageants to which the people were admitted, was a matter confided to the 
priests. 

The religion of such persons is obviously a religion by proxy; and, absurd as 
any such notion of religion may be, it is nevertheless true, that as long as it 
shall be a tendency hardly separable from human nature, to substitute a zeal for 
certain things connected with religion, in the place of religion itself, the reli- 
gion of the majority will probably consist of little more than a poor subterfuge 
of this sort. The things which the Apostle counted nothing, that he might 
win Christ, were precisely the things which his formalist countrymen judged to 
be every thing. 

Tuis tendency, manifested so long and so widely in the earth, could not fail to 
“operate to the corruption of Christianity. That it has so operated, is but too 
notorious. What ancient heathenism was in these respects, that established 
Christianity very soon became. And not only through the ages of darkness 
long since passed away, but to the present hour, the multitude of nominal 
Christians will be found to have been more or less ensnared by this treacherous 
propensity of our fallen nature. As the heathen man generally satisfied himself 
with supporting the religious institutions of his country, and in exacting a pro- 
fessional self-denial from its priesthood, so it has happened that many of the 
most vicious beings, assuming the Christian name, have been distinguished by 


an appearance of zeal on the side of the established forms of Christianity, and | 


even in favour of ascetic pretensions on the part of its votaries. Such men ap 
pear to have concluded, that the encouragement of an apparent sanctity, and 
even of ultra-religious pretension in others, would be admitted as a kind of pro- 
pitiation for their own flagrant deficiencies and misdeeds. 'T'o be numbered with 
the friends of monastic fraternities and of churchmen, has been much less difli- 
cult than to become a Christian in the sense of a pure Christianity ; but it does 
not seem to have been at all difficult for men to persuade themselves that the one 
thing was much the same with the other. 

Of the merits of this work we have already spoken. Its chief 
defect is perhaps inseparable from its nature. The writer is some- 
what too abstract; and we consequently miss the interest which 
arises from a display of the habits and manners of the time. It 
may be said, that the duty of the lecturer was only to present a 
generalization of the mind of the age: this is perhaps true, but 
we think he possessed the power of calling up its person, and we 
cannot help wishing he had exercised that power—we are sure 
it would have imparted more of living interest to his book. 


WANDERINGS BY THE SEINE. 
Last year we observed that the literary part of Turner's Tour 
was about the best that the season had produced in Annual 
literature. Excepting the Oriental, which is more real and sober, 
and equally amusing. the remark may be extended to the present 
volume. Rurcuie is himself again, and perhaps more than him- 
self. His subjects have more of the interest of truth, than those 
had which he last year selected. There is more of biography, of 
criticism, or the real romance of history, than of mere tradi- 
tional and fanciful tales; the disauisitions are fewer; the sketches 
of existing life and manners equally good. It might be that the 
route from Rouen to Paris—passing as it does by the old resi- 
dences of the Gallic Monarchs—was more fruitful in matter: or 
the writer might feel the necessity of varying his volumes, and so 
call up the stores he had amassed from amongst the old French 
writers when reading for his * Romance.” Be this as it may, 
the two series of the Wanderings by the Seine form a couple of 
volumes valuable to give and more valuable to keep. 

The worst parts of the present book are those which expecta- 
tion would have predicted to be the best,—Paris, and the source 
of the river itself. The latter may be barren of interest; but 
the reader naturally expects a description of the scene such as it 
is; whereas Mr. Rircuix huddles it up as if he were pressed for 
time to finish the last periods. The account of Paris might have 
been written by a person who had never been there: it is anti- 
quarian, not descriptive; it deals with the shadow of the past, 
instead of the substance of the present; and, however good, will 
scarcely be appreciated, for it is disappointing. 

Our extracts, like the source whence we draw them, shall be 
various. 

THE CONSCRIPTION. 

The narrow street was crowded with youths and girls hurrying to and fro,— 
the former sometimes singing, sometimes hallowing, with what seemed to us a 
strange unnatural mirth, Occasionally an old woman Was seen in the throng, 
either snapping her fingers and screaming with shrill joy, or tottering along with 
a pale, anxious look, and silent but moving lips. Small :rvops of soldiers parad- 
ing in the middle of the street-— 











“ Gallant and grave, the lords f holyday—” 
with their ceaseless drum reverberating through the avenves of the town, gave a 
military character to the confusion; and the clusters of ribands with which the 
hats of many of the young men were decorated, served as conclusive tokens, if 
any more were wanted, that we had arrived at Bray-sur-Sceine at the moment 
when the Conscription was drawn. 

Posting ourselves in a café, which seemed the favourite resort, we watched 
the scene with much interest. The sortes were just going on in the neighbour. 
hood ; and news were brought every few minutes of the fate of individuals, 
either by themselves in person, or by some of their friends. Whem a youth 
entered the room with the ominous riband in his hat, his face was in general 
flushed, and his manner confused and excited; but these tokens of emotion, if 
such they were, were drowned in an exhibition of boisterous mirth. One might 
have thought, at first sight, that it was the patronal féte of the town, rather 
than a day on which sons were torn from their mothers, brothers from their 
sisters, and young lovers from their sweethearts. 

Sometimes, however, we saw a sudden shade descend upon one of these 
youthful and apparently happy brows. For a moment the thoughts of the eon. 
script wandered, and the scene of tumult vanished from his eyes; but presently 
bursting from his reverie with a shout, he startled even his wild comrades by a 
song still louder and gayer than their own. Among the groups of women hur- 
rying along the street, we observed one pale, fair, slight, young creature, throw 
a hasty, searching, but apparently stolen, glance into the café as she glided by. 
She was observed also by a conscript, who was then at the height of his port 
in the middle of a military drinking-song, and with his glass held at arm’s-length 
before him. His eye no sooner caught the pale apparition, than he stopped 
suddenly in the midst of a stanza, set down the untasted glass, and hurried out, 

The soldiers, in the mean time, afforded a fine contrast, both moral and physical, 
and added greatiy to the effect of the scene. Their erect, artificial- looking 
figures, and weather-beaten faces mingled well with the rounded lines and 
glowing cheeks of the young conscripts. They appeared to look with a kind 
of grave ridicule upon what was going on around them, as they accepted the 
offered wine or brandy, with a complacent shrug. Years, and war, and travel, 
and new sweethearts, had obliterated all their early recollections. Even the 
scene beture their eyes had no power to call up those old associations, which 
sometimes make a man pause suddenly in the hurry of the world, and looking 
round bewildered, demand, in utter loneliness and desolation of heart—Is this a 
dream ? 

THE COURT IN THE GOOD OLD DAys. 

When the migratory Court arrived at the town where it was the pleasure of 
Majesty to reside, and where there was a Royal residence, the firet thing to be 
done was to secure lodgings, the chateau being incapable of holding all. This 
was a simple business. The fourrier, or harbinger, went round the streets, 
marking such doors as found favour in his sight, with white chalk, if destined 
for the people of the King, with yellow chalk if for those of the Princes. At 
this sign of power, the lodgers instantly decamped, and the courtly travellers 
established themselves in their places. At former and ruder periods of the 
monarchy, certain houses possessed brevets of exception; but at the time we 
write of, all, indiscriminately, were at the mercy of the fourrier and his chalk. 
If any one, however, usurped the functions of this officer, and took the liberty 
ofmarking a door for himself, his audacious hand was cut off; while the same 
punishment awaited the wretch who effaced the chalk-marks of the fourrier. 

For these lodgings the lords of the Court paid three sous a day, and for each 
horse one seus; and persons of inferior quality two sous for themselves, and six 
deniers for their horses. No matter what the previous lodgers had paid, what 
the landlord was accustomed to expect, or what was the relative value of the 
different houses, this was the established rule. 

The next thing was to provide food, for your travellers are always hungry ; 
and here again much trouble of haggling and chaffering was saved, by the inter- 
vention of a little wholsome authority. The prévét de hotel merely went 
round the markets, proclaiming, such is the price: of a pound of bread, of a 
pound of beef, mutton, bacon, and so forth! And thus the dealers knew at 
once the real value of their goods, and the purchasers whaf price they were to 
pay. If any individual, however, presumed to cook his own cinner at home, it 
was considered, as the regulation says (Ist January 1585), “ pour estre chose 
trop deshonnéte et indigne du respect que l’on doibt porter 4 sa Majesté;” and 
the offender was justly punished for his want of sociality by expulsion from the 
Court,—** la honte d’estre délogé du dit chasteau.” 

At Court, the men wore sword and dagger; but to be found with a gun or 
pistol in the palace, or even in the town, subjected them to a sentence of death. 
To wear a casque or cuirass was punished by imprisonment. The laws of 
politeness were equally strict. If one man used insulting words to another, the 
offence was construed as being given to the King ; and the offender was obliged 
to solicit pardon of bis Majesty. If one threatened another by clapping his 
hand to the hilt of his sword, he was to be assommé according to the ordon. 
nance 3; which may either mean knocked down, or soundly mauled—or the two 
together. If two men came to blows, they were both assommé. A still more 
serious breach of politeness, however, was the importunity of petitioners. The 
King would not hear, any more than God, for much speaking; and Francis 
the Second at length erected a gallows, in terrorem, as high, we take it, as that 
of Haman, it being higher than the tower of the parish church. 

HABITS OF THE RIVERAINS OF THE SEINE. 

The abedes of the poorer classes inhabiting this district of the Seine, consist 
frequently of a hut comprising only a single apartment; in which husband, 
wife, and children, eat and sleep. This, when the circumstances of the family 
are a little better, is divided into two unequal parts by a partition, generally of 
boards. In addition, they have a cellar, sometimes dug in the rock; a 'pig- 
house, a poultry-house, and occasionally a cow- house and a stable—at Jeast for 
asses—and almost always a little court in front, and a little garden behind.* 
Advancing in riches, another floor is added to this for the sleeping apartments ; 
the roof is covered with tiles or slates, instead of thatch; the walls of’ the rey- 
de-chauss¢e are papered ; the rude mantelpieces are changed into marble; and, 
above all things, a large mirror reflects the image of comparative wealth and 
prosperity. The inhabitant of the cottage gets up at the sound of the ang¢lus, 
at fuur o'clock in summer, when he begins the day by breakfasting on bread 
and cheese. At eight o'clock, another meal of the same kind, perhaps with the 
addition of a bunch of grapes or an apple, if these are in season, keeps up the 
system. At midday, he dines, generally on soup made of vegetables, with @ 
little cheese, or fruit; at four or five o’clock, comes a luncheon of bread and 
cheese ; and at seven, eight, nine, or ten o’clock, according to the time of the 
year, the soup left at dinner is reproduced for supper, with the addition of a 
salad, dressed with oil and vinegar. It is not on the fire, however—extinguished 
long ago—that they seek the soup-kettle for their last meal; but in the bed, 
where, covered up with the pillow, it has preserved a kind of memory of the 
chimney. Eggs, milk, or herrings, serve as an occasional variety in the above 
fare; and more frequently beans, lentils, cabbages, turnips, and potatoes. 


® M. Cassan makes a very acute remark on the improvidence of the poor with regard 
to their habitations. He says, that if they were protected from the cold, damp vir of 
winter, by the door, &c. being properly fitted, their saving in fuel atone for a sing.e 
year (not to talk of the additional comfort) would abundantly cover the expense. if 
those benevolent persons who are in the habit of seuding coals to the country poor i 
England, would diminish the quantity by one-half, and lay out the value of the remain- 


der in carpenters’ aud masons’ work, they would perhaps render a still greater service 
to the ebjecis of their beneficenee, 





